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Breathes there the man who doesn't know what a ham- 
burger steak is? This apparently culinred gentleman. didn't, 
and that was the first clue that something very peculiar was 
~ going on beneath the surface of routine chemical anaylses 


at this Salt Lake laboratory. 


ALT LAKE CITY is 
one hell of a_ lonely 
: town—especially 
someone is trying to kill you. 
Apparently, my luck was all 
bad that May. First, I’d drawn 
the short straw and dirty end 
of the stick, and I was the one 
they'd picked to go on the 
Salt Lake assignment. I don’t 
teally know why—we had 
plenty of new analytical 
chemists in the lab who’d not 
been to Salt Lake, and I’d al- 
ready served a ten week sen- 
tence in that Zombie Village 
the year before. 


when | 
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If that wasn’t bad enough, I 
waiked into the lab the Fri- 
day—why is Friday always so 
miserable a day ?—after i’d ar- 
rived, and the Chief Chemist 
greeted me with, “Hope you 
like shift work, boy. You go 
on graveyard tonight at mid- 
night: we're starting the sul- 
fate-demand runs.” 

“Wait a minute,” I an- 
swered, taking an instant dis- 
like to the man, “what about 
the spectrophotometer? You 
know I’ve been calibrating the 


Beast for the methylene blue 


dilution.” 
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“Oh, ” he said with a nasty 


"grin, “you can ‘finish that up 
today. 
“And come ack at mid- 
night?” 


: “And come back at mid- 
night, You know, you're go- 
‘ing to be tired by eight 
o’clock tomorrow.” _ 

The Chemical Business is 
like that. 


(2 Nee hae Sta I stamped into 
the reception room and 
began complaining to Dot. 
Dorothea Van Fleet—which 
you’d swear was a made-up 
name—was one of those wom- 
en who make men’ stop: and 
stare in Shanghai, Paris, or— 
yes—even Hollywood. 

The first thing you notice 
about her is her: eyes. They 
are great big almond-shaped 
jobs: Disproportionately ‘so, 
perhaps—but they add to, not 
detract from, her fascination. 
Those eyes are: blue, but not 
the usual hue; they are more 
the color of the algae hot 
springs at Yellowstone. 

Her round face is set off by 
short, red—auburn, really— 
hair, and she wears unobtru- 
sive bangs on the left side of 
her forehead. High cheek- 
bones and color high up on 
them. A stub nose is the only 
thing that doesn’t fit. 

Her overall general effect 
was (4334), which is not a 
Miller Index for a form in 
the hexagonal crystal system, 
but my own personal index 
for a form approaching per- 
fousten.s sin the human. system. 











Dot | was recertionist, 
board operator, and secretary, 
and she was well placed to 
meet the public. It was hard 
to concentrate on chemistry 
when’ by stepping out of the 
lab, I could be watching her. 
But then, I’m partial to re- 
ceptionists, switch-board op- 
erators, and secretaries. 

I blew off steam to her 
about working two shifts out 
of three. After I’d ranted a 
while, she reached into her 
desk, came up with a kleenex, 
and began dabbing at my eyes. 
I shut up and retreated in 
confusion. 

Dot told me-she’d be work- 
ing; the next day, Saturday, 
and without overtime, too;: 
she had some.bills of lading to 
clean. up. -At.first I was rer 
sentful—it seemed. that I. .was 
being reproached. But.on, fur; 
ther reflection, and-now L of- 
ten..wonder. whether. it, was 
wild rationalization, I thought 
there might haye. been a hint 
of invitation present,, too,. I 
went back to work, wonder: 


ing; 


rT TURNED out that the 

Chief Chemist was right, as 
—I hate to admit it—he 
usually was: I was tired long 
before I finished the grave- 
yard; and sleepy. 

Let’s see: yeah, it was about 
10 PM. I’d figured I'd better 
wrap myself around a couple 
of gallons of black coffee, 
hopped into the car, and be- 
gan driving through a rain- 
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tions, (Weather report: it had 
been snowing when I arrived. 
For a few days the sun had 
even been out. But now the 
rain, a pip of a rain: And all 
this nearly in June. Anyone 
want to buy some real estate 
cheap? You can have my share 
of Utah.) : 

Looking back at the occur- 
rence now, I can certainly un- 
derstand it. It didn’t make 
sense then, especially since it 
was so minor. As I say, I 
drove out of the motel, turned 
right on Main Street, .and 
pulled up in front of one of 
those chain restaurants that 
stays open late to catch the 
movie crowd. But I didn’t go 
in. 

Oh, no. Like a jerk I just 
sat there in the car, feeling 
strange, I wouldn’t say that I 
was emotionally disturbed, be- 
cause the phrase is too strong: 


It was just a feeling of incom- © 


pleteness, rather like an itch 
way down in your ear that 
you can’t scratch, I- made 
three or four efforts to go in 
“and finally: gave it up, dis- 
gusted. 


T WAS SILLY. I learned a 
long time ago that the worst 
_ possible thing I could do was 
put off making decisions 
—whether right or wrong— 
and there I was, trying to 
make up my mind about a 
crummy cup of coffee. (And 
I use “crummy” advisedly. 
The city was well named be- 
cause there 
where; you even get it in the 


is salt every-- 


water. And just you try to en- 
joy some coffee that tastes 
salty.) I figured I must be 
sleepy if I couldn’t make up 
my mind over something that 
simple; so I U-turned and 
drove on up to that all-night 
hamburger joint on the cor- 
ner of Fourth South. 

This was a lot easier. In 
fact, it seemed appealing, and 
it struck me at the time that 
something was happening to 
my sense of | discrimination 
when I rejected cloth napery 
for a dirty counter and the 
smell of stale grease, 

What got me, though, was 


-my attitude. I had a feeling 


that the place was an old 
friend, with the consequent 
comfort that old friends give. 
I'd never been in there before, 
but I felt as though I knew 
the layout and cast of charac- 
ters. Sia. 

I was right. The scene in- 
side when I opened the door 
was one that’s being replayed 
‘over all the country, even 


right now. It was a long coun- - 


ter affair, swivel-stooled, with 
a mirror stretching the length 
and paralleling it. Above the 
mirror were the signs pro- 
claiming the establishment’s 
raison d'etre: Jumbo Ham- 
burger...$0.45; French Fries 
...$0.15 ($.010 with order), 
Ham and Eggs...$0.70, and 
the rest of the usual assort- 
ment. Chalked over the mir- 
ror, about half way along, was 
the day’s special: Hamburger 
Steak 60¢ which angled from 


lower’ left~ to ‘upper right 


t 
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—a mighty attempt to use all 
its wiles in attracting the un- 
wary. Above the cash register 
to the right, hung crookedly, 
was a blue placard with gold 
lettering. It said that the fin- 
est people in the world came 
through the door—the cus- 
tomers. 

It was so blasted common- 
place that I wonder if they 
didn’t make the first mistake 
right there. 


EATED nearest the door 

was a guy who needed a 
shave—the kind of person 
who always looks as though 
he is nearly sober, and if he 
sits there just a while longer 
drinking coffee, he’ll be able 
to make it home. Hunched 
over, with an arm thrown way 
across the counter, his creased 
face staring vaguely, he set 
the pattern. 

Next in line was a woman 
sitting stiffly, about two 
stools down. She was the only 
one who really didn’t fit—at 
least, not at 10 at night. 
(That's pretty late for Salt 
Lake.) Her hair was com- 
pletely grey, and I judged her 
to be on the late side of 45. 

Seated right in front of the 
special sign, flirting with the 
waitress, was the night 
mechanic from the garage 
down the street. I mean he big 
guy with the grease-spotted 
coveralls that are lettered 
“Streator Chevrolet across the 
back. It might have been my 
mood that made me take a dis- 
like to him. 


But to tell the truth, I 

couldn’t help sitting down 
next to him because that put 
me right in line with the wait- 
ress. She, too, was an old 
friend—but then, I’m partial 
to waitresses. Overly made- 
up, and a little hard-looking, 
but with the kind of figure 
that the owner hires for 
night waitress, she simply 
reinforced by contention that 
here, in actuality, was the 
American Girl. 
’ We looked each other over 
—I wished my bow tie was 
one of those that lit up to 
“Oh You Kid!’—and appar- 
ently I passed the test; she'd 
passed mine some time back. 
She smiled and asked what I 
wanted. 

I figured I didn’t know her 
well enough yet for banter, so 
I merely replied, “Kupacofy. 
Blackplease.” 


BOUT THEN, another 
one of the standard char- 
acters came in. You've seen 
him, too. He’s on the make for 
the waitress, doesn’t care who 
knows it, and has the kind of 
eyes that can look right 
through clothing. He calls the 
woman “Baby,’ and has a 
black leather. jacket. 
Streator Chevrolet and 
Black Leather eyed each oth- 
er; Leather broke off and 
sauntered down to the far end 
of the counter, sliding into a 
stool and leaning against the 
wall. 
Waitress was torn and sort 
of fluttered between the two. 
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ter them, but they did have 
the gun; and judging from 
what I'd seen, they were not 
adverse to using it. Instead, 
I stood there being a little 
nervous from the reaction and 
rubbing my head. 

“What did you do to 
them?” Chevvy, obviously 
one of the world’s finest peo- 
ple, was grinning at me. ~ 


“Never saw them before,” I 
said, “and hope I never do 
again. But they sure were 
working together, and they 
must have mistaken me for 
the guy they were really af- 
ten. 


AITRESS, who looked 

at Chevvy with starry 
eyes, asked him, “What do we 
do, call the police?” 

He looked at me and 
shrugged, and I looked and 
shrugged back. After all, they 
had left... 

There was some more desul- 
tory. conversation about what 
had happened, and I sudden- 
ly remembered the time. I 
left, after making a date for 
the next evening to buy Chev- 
vy some bh gan three-point- 
two, 

(That’s all you can get. 
Don’t let the history books 
kid you about motive. In the 
mid-1800’s, the U. S. and In- 
dian Nations fought a long 
war of attrition, culminating 
with Custer at the Little Big 
Horn. The loser was to get 
Utah, and the fact they fought 


it out in South Dakota only 


“ 
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shows the intensity of mutual 
feeling on both sides.) 


It wasn’t much, but there 
was-one thing my presence 
had done as repayment to 
Chevvy. Black Leather had 
slunk out, leaving the field 
clear, and from the way Wait- 
ress was looking at my buddy, 
Black Leather would not be 


back. 
tf 

I down, and I cursed it 

fervently. I was driv- 
ing out to Garfield, a small 
town 15 miles west of Salt 
Lake, where out plant—Wes- 
tern Fertilizers, Inc—was lo- 
cated, All of a sudden, some 
strange thoughts popped into 
my head, as I began to review 
what had happened. 

When a situation, out of the 
ordinary such as this one, oc- 
curs, you think about it. You 
can’t help it, unless you're 
Mike Hammer, or Humphrey 
Bogart, to whom such things 
happen every day. It shakes 
you up; your hands twitch a 
little, and the palms get 
sweaty. You wonder about mo- 
tivation. 

That’s what I’d been doing: 
idly speculating why one 
group of people was attempt- 
ing to drug or poison some 
character who resembled me. 
And then the thought 
emerged to the surface—the 
one that my subconscious, go- 
ing round and round. in its 
squirrel cage, had tried to es- 
cape. The thought was: sup- 


II 
NUE RAIN kept coming 


a, 
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pose they hadn’t been mistak- 
en in their identification? 

TI almost let go of the wheel 
it hit me so hard. I got scared 
again, for it fit. Sure it did! 
Victims of murderers aren’t 
cases of mistaken identity ex- 
cept in detective novels, To- 
day’s criminal, especially the 
organized gang variety, is a 
pretty shrewd cookie who 
doesn’t make mistakes and 
who doesn’t often get caught 
—despite Joe Friday’s propo- 
ganda. What was the figure 
on Cicago’s solved murders? 
Ten per cent, or some such 
fantastically low amount. 


OX BRIGHT BOY, you're 
so fond of logical think- 
ing, start with that assump- 
tion. They were out to get 


syou. What then? 


Paranoia? Cowld be, but 
highly unlikely. This ‘did 
happen; it wasn’t~your im- 
agination. Unless you’ve real- 
ly slipped: off the deep end. 
One thing: that knot on the 
back of your dreamt; some- 
body did put it there. 

Fact: persons unknown 
trying to remove you for rea- 
son or reasons unknown. And 
what else? You know, don’t 
you? You just won’t admit 
it— 

One: oddball wasn’t right. 
Sure, sure, lots of professorial 
types go into all-night ham- 
burger joints, They have to; 
they’re not paid well enough 
for anything else. But their 
presence is certainly out of 


the arta ihe 
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Two: What was it he’d 
said? “I'll like to look with 
the list of selections.” You 
can’t tell me that is the pa- 
tois of the country, even in 
Utah. And, “What is a...an 
...a hamburger steak?” Ig- 
nore the question for the mo- 
ment and concentrate on 
usage. Only a man who’s un- 
familiar with the language 
would stumble over an article. 
The native may use the incor- 
rect one (rarely), but he nev- 
er is-uncertain about it. Ob- 
viously, this person wasn’t 
British and he wasn’t Amer- 
ican, but he had no oped 
accent!» 


Three’ Grey Lady’s ‘eit 
You’ ve been ignoring that lit- 
tle “item, haven’t you? The 
particula¥ rationalization’ was 


‘simply that you knew nothing 


about ‘pistols. But a ‘gun’ is‘a- 
gun, arid the European models 
have more features in common 
with outs than not. This pis- 
tol was. ..odd. 

Four: Another rationaliza- 
tion, if you’ve_ ever fooled 
yourself with one. You 
claimed you couldn’t under- 
stand what oddball had_said 
to the other two because of 
the excitement of the moment 
when they broke and ran. Now 
face it: you didn’t understand 
because it was in a foreign 
language, and it wasn’t one of | 
the major terrestrial tongues! 


DD ’EM UP, Bright- Boy. 
Each fact, by itself, 
strange but within the bounds 
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of reasonable explanation. 
Four of ’em put together 
strains a house-of-cards struc- 
ture too much. 

They’re alien. 

Well, you’ve known that... 

You know what I mean: ex- 
tra-terrestrial, offathisEarth- 
ers, little green men. 

Wait a minute! Granting 
for the moment that you have 
one alternative among others 
that seems logical, if they are 
after you—then another at- 
tempt will be made. You'd bet- 
ter be ready for it, and you’d 


better know how to face it.. 


You’re going to feel like a 
damn fool if they turn out to 
be just plain old common mur- 
derers. And even more impor- 
tant: if you treat them as 
e-t’s, preparing along those 
lines, and they’re not, you not 
only will feel like a fool, 
‘you'll be dead..Now what are 
they? 
Little green men... 


N SPITE of the acre-feet of 
water falling from the hea- 
vens, my throat was parched. 
I found I'd bitten through my 
-pipe stem, and the gadget 
wash't drawing very well. 
This put me in even a better 
mood. Nervous, and now frus- 
trated: I was drawing on that 
pipe like a newborn calf go- 
ing after cholesterol. 

And to top things off, I 
suddenly had to hit the 
brakes, I came up on the car 
so fast. I muttered my favor- 
ite imprication “Utah Driv- 

wer!’ and: swung past. 3. 


\ That was another gripe of 
mine: they were all so blasted 
slow. There was U. S. 40, a 
beautiful, flat, straight high- 
way going west, and these 
guys tore along it at 35. Be- 
ing a California driver, I 
knew it screamed for 70. at 
least. ; 

But they’re all crazy and 
slow—the whole blasted 
State, Crazy and slow, the 
population. The sales person- 
nel, the merchants. By the 
time a gal says “Yes,” her. 
swain has died of old age, 
and to that you can attest, 
can’t you? Crazy and slow, 
just like the oddball... 

Ulp! 

All of ’em? No, it couldn’t 

be—still, what had Chad Oli- 
ver written in “Shadows in. 
the. sun?” Wasn’t there a 
whole town taken over? 
. Chad, you don’t need a 
small town in Texas. I’ll give 
you the biggest one between 
the Coast and Denver. C’mon 
out and look the field over: 
This may be another question 
of comparative culture. And 
look fella, I’m sorry I started 
that argument with you about 
fossil man, and I sure could 
use another six foot ally, and 
—Ahh, knock it off. You're 
just having a reaction. Ob- 
viously if they were in num- 
bers anything other than very 
small, you would be dead al- 
ready. 


HEN I CAME to that 
bend in the highway just 
northerly from Saltair 
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I changed and went over.to 
the plant lab in the filter 
building. The. operator and his 
helper were up there, and the 
company had given me a 
helper: I recognized him; he 
was one of the plant men I’d 
worked with on my last trip. 
Good, bright fella, that Dan- 
ny Kieth. 

So bright that I was able to 
tun through the sulfate-de- 
mand routine once, and: he got 
it—which pleased me, because 
I didn’t want to be running it 
all night. I was much more in- 
terested in crystal growth. 
One of the unpleasant by- 
products of our phosphoric 


acid was gypsum, and the size 


of its crystals determined the 
degree of unpleasantness. I 
left Danny with the demand 
test, and climbed up on the 
storage tanks to get some 
slurry samples. 


E. RAIN had at least 
stopped, and this elicited 
a grunt of approval from me. 
Those tanks were 30 feet up, 
with no guard rails, and slip- 
pery. I remembered having 
skidded around on them four- 
teen months previously, when 
they were covered with snow. 
Still, the obvious didn’t dawn 
until I’d collected my third 
sample. I realized that I was 
in a very vulnerable position; 
yet it is awfully hard to keep 
in mind that, wherever you 
go, at any time, someone may 
be about to kill you. Your 
mind keeps running before 
the fact. 


Wh eaes ea ® 


The night was dark and 
cloudy. The plant was ill-lit, 
at least for my peace of mind. 
Here and there, dim electric 
bulbs sparkled their reflec- 
tions off the wet pavement. 
Yet it wasn’t bright enough; 
someone could have been 
inching their way towards me 
along the overhead pipelines. 
Was someone? I peered into 
the gloom, staring. There was 
a drip somewhere, excess wa- 
ter draining from some low 
place. It beat out a steady 
thump... thump... thump. 
Or were those footsteps? 


Across the way, the filter 
building rattled out its mes- ~ 
sage of production and, lit up 
as it was, it presented the only 
cheerful spot for great dis- 
tances. I don’t know how 


. many times I’ve ‘cussed out 


the noise, the skull-splitting 
rattling which deafens you. 
when-you’re actually inside; 
but right then, the filter 
building seemed a be ae de- 


‘sirable location. 


I had nothing ponitive to go 
on; just a familiar eyes-on- ~ 
your-back sort of thing. I was 
ready to swear I was being 
watched—and possibly 
stalked. Only this time I was 
ready for it, so I continued to 
take the samples, waiting 
tensely. The one thing that 
really worried me was the 
thought of that gun. 


NTICLIMACTICALLY, 
othing did happen, and 


on that basis I had an idea. 
ys had SP eee Are anee hut’ G4 a dees SNA 
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They could have gunned me 
down before I went into the 
eatery; they could have done 
the same out on the highway. 
The fact that they didn’t sug- 
gested to me that my death 
was supposed to look’ acci- 
dental. Then, too, it also 
seemed that Grey Lady was 
going to use that gun only be- 
cause they were in danger; 
perhaps they weren’t so trig- 
ger happy. 

And I gained my first ad- 
vantage of the night. I would 
be OK as long as I didn’t put 
myself in a spot where a safe 
could drop on. me..Of course, 
1 had no idea of how desper- 
“ate . they... were, or to. what 
dJengths they would go if there 


was a time limit on my.-de- 
imise; but for the moment, I 
«thought: I. had. them checked. 
vos still had to get off: those 


. tanks, however. I did*so; ‘with 
‘every Sense.’ straining} it ‘was 
‘much too good an ‘opportunity 
for them. But I made“it, and 
“headed back to: the’ main lab, 
‘clutching my samples’! 

After getting all the equip- 
ment ready, and filtering and 
washing the slurries, I 
chucked them in the oven to 
dry. I was feeling queasy a- 
gain; the lab at night was a 


~ lonely place, at best. Where 


during the day there was 
bustle, at night there was 
echoing silence. Water 


‘dripped from leaky faucets; 


it does in laboratories, The 


~ hot plates creaked, and every 


' gates were locked, 


once:in a while the water 
cooler, thermostatically con- 
trolled, would wind up and 
sing to itself in a bass voice. 

I figured I’d better go see 
how Danny was doing; it 
would be a while yet till the 
samples of crystal dried. It 
was still black outside, but 
it seemed that the sky was 
clearing. The filter building 
winked cheerily at me, like 
an illustration of a house in 
the Oz stories. I began to perk 
up. It had been some hours 
since an actual attempt had 
been made; and after all, the 
so how 
could. those. three goons get 
in? Maybe they had given up 

-but I swerved away from 
that thought as soon as it 
came, I knew that I’d be 
quickly dead if I somented it 
without evidence. 


FAFO THE building I went, 
past the boilers, the pumps, 
and the concentrators, each 
wailing its .own . particular 
whine of cacaphony, the 
whole attended and led by the 
filter table fifty feet over- 
head. Water in the hot-wells 
boiled and splattered, and in 
the vertical piping, converted 
to steam, threw itself joyous: 
ly heavenward, no longer 
earthbound. On the way up, it 
banged like an irate tenant 
who isn’t getting any heat, 
Up the steps I went, making 
the long climb to the second 
floor where the plant lab was. 


abe table dominated ™ Sa Fac 
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T MUST have been close to 

two hours later when I 
started working on the last 
sample, the one from tank E. 
I went through the motions, 
inserted the slide, and came 
up with one of the finest cen- 
tered biaxial figures I’d ever 
seen. It was really a beautiful 
specimen, and I intended to 
keep the slide for show. I 
never had a chance to do so. 

The figure suddenly began 
to fade. Eyestrain from a mi- 
croscope is a pretty common 
occurrence, so I blinked a few 
times and looked again, More 
of it was gone. Then I 
checked my light source, but 
it was bright and steady as 
ever. Something was haywire; 
I took the Nicol out’and ex- 
amined that particular crystal 
under high power. 

I was, putting it mildly, 
surprised. No _ implications 
yet, no ‘thoughts, just one 
datum: the crystal of gypsum 
was disappearing—literally 
disappearing under my eyes. ° 

I’d' seen crystals of various 
sorts forming from solutions, 
but this was my first éxperi- 
ence with the reverse process. 
I waited until it had gone 
completely, then checked with 
the prism again. Black. Noth- 
ing there. Nothing? This was 
ridiculous! 

Trying another slide from 
the same tank, I got similar 
results, The puzzle was begin- 
ning to be more than that; a 
little twinge of morbid excite- 
ment was beginning to gnaw 


at me. In some respect, this 
“ungrowth” might be con- 
nected with my three play- 
mates. I was about to prepare 
another slide, when I was 
struck by an idea. I took the 
rectangular hunk of glass and 
its cover and tare-weighed 
them on an analytical balance. 
To four places. Laugh, but I 
wanted to be certain, and that 
fourth place was the weight 
of a pencil mark—if you used 
soft lead. Again I made up a 
slide, weighed it, and set it 
into place. 

For some reason, the 
thought of Danny popped 
into my mind. I realized that 
I hadn’t checked with him 
for some time, and while I 
felt it was my job. Besides, 
the thing on_ the ~ slide 
couldn’t wait. 


oe SKY was beginning to 
turn a rosy pink off to the 
east, brightening the area 
above the Wasatch range im- 
mediately behind the city by 
the lake, I hurried along the 
walkway, towards the filter 
building, with little patience. 
The lights were less effective 
now, what with daylight com- 
ing on. 

I checked the plant lab; 
Danny wasn’t there, but his 
records were. As I’d expected, 
he’d been getting good results 
every half hour when he ran 
them. No question about it: he 
was good. Taciturn, unemo-- 
tional, but good. Far too good 
to be stuck where he was. 

I found him about where 
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was happening, friend Danny, 
calm and cold as you please, 
was trying to dump me down 
the well. 

And then all the frustration, 
fear, and adrenalin I’d had 
building up for the last few 
hours came _ bursting out. 
Forces had been acting on me, 
and I’d been pushed into the 
position of playing a passive 
role in the game of death—my 
own—and passivity has never 
appealed to me. It was no time 
for Queensberry, no time for 
tempering blows as a logical 
fighting instrument. It was 
time to let the emotions take 
over. ; 


I kicked him in the crotch, 
and when he doubled over, I 
was able to regain my feet 
and get my breath. And that 
was all I needed. Don’t ever 
laugh at the werewolf legend 
again. The wereanimal exists, 
and will continue to exist as 
long as there are human be- 
ings. Each of us is were, each 
of us carries the seeds. 

In the eerie light we fought 
it out, Danny and I, but you 
really couldn’t call it a fight 
—‘no contest” might be clos- 
er to it. Tyrannosaurus and 
Mammoth joined me in a rel- 
ative—to Danny—direct-line 
descendent hookup, and the 
three of us went to work. 
Over on the sidelines the sec- 
ond team of Gigantopithecus, 
Black Widow, and yet-to-be- 
born Homo superior stood 
’round, lent support, and 
waited to go in. They weren't 


needed; Danny never had a 
chance. 


H® LAY ON the floor, near 
the Concentrator, look- 
ing very unpretty, and very 
unconscious—or dead: I can’t 
say that I cared, except that I 
wanted no more trouble from 
him. He seemed to be alive, so 
I tried a few slaps on the face 
—liberally applied—and some 
wash-water; neither alterna- 
tive brought him around. I 
dragged him behind one of 
the big pumps and tied his 
hands. I was beginning to rea- 
son again: Danny’s physical 
state was going to.cause ques- 
tions, and as yet I hadn’t the 
right answers. 

It became obvious _ that 
somebody was interested in 
my interest in those crystals, 
Danny had been asking about 
them ever since he came on 
duty; and it was now clear 
that Danny didn’t ask ques- 
tions pointlessly. No wonder 
I thought he seemed so intel- 
ligent! Briefly I wondered 
how hard he’d been laughing 
at me on the inside when I 
complimented him; even more 
briefly I wondered how our 
two I. Q.s compared. I wasn’t 
taking any bets. I left him 
tied up, muttering, “That'll 
hold you for a while, Buster 
—and when I return, I’1l want 
to know how you pulled that. 
light trick, among other 
things.” 

On the way back to the 
main lab I began to feel 
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drained. The adrenalin anes- 
thesia was wearing off; my 
knuckles were raw and smart- 
ing, my ribs ached, and I tast- 
ed blood from the cut in my 
lip where he’d hit me the first 
time. It had been great from 
the standpoint of discharging 
emotion, but what had I 
gained? I still didn’t know 
why, and I had to find out in 
the next few hours or die. 


CHECKED OVER the 

whole blasted lab. I looked 
in every nook and cranny, de- 
termined that there would be 
No more interruptions, deter- 
mined to find that answer. 
And then I locked the place 
up from the inside and went 
back into the weighing room. 

The test slide was still in 
the microscope and I checked 
it. Things were about as I'd 
expected: there were only 
tudimentary crystals on_ it 
now,.and even they were go- 
ing. 

With nervous fingers, 
dreading my actions—or the 
information I’d pick up from 
them—I put the slide on the 
balance and weighed it. The 
results hurt, even though I’d 
been suspicious. I sat, not 
breathing, staring at the deli- 
cate mechanism, staring at the 
analytical balance, staring at 
the end of the world. The 
weight—4.2102 grams—was 
less than the original tare, 
and there was no mistake. 
Simple fact, very simple fact, 
but it meant this: more than 


0.02 grams of glass and Cana- 
da Balsam had disappeared 
along with the crystals. 

Gulping, I thought of 
something else. I took a pin 
and scraped some skin from 
my thumb, dropped it on a 
slide, and set it up. I moved a 
few cells into the center of 
the field and waited. Sure, a 
polarizing petrographic mi- 
croscope is nothing to be do- 
ing biopsies with, but it was 
the qualitative aspect in 
which I was interested. After 
all, I’d picked up a pinch of 
the crystals to drop on the 
slide. 


A few minutes or millenia— 
I forget which—later, I had 
my answer. The cells all had 
holes in them, holes which ex- 
panded as I looked: 


K,. BRIGHT EYES, so 

whatever-it-is attacks or- 
ganic as well as inorganic 
matter. Don’t act so surprised 
—I guessed that a long time 
ago and told you about it. 
What conclusions can_ be 
drawn? 


What conclusions? Good 
Lord, the obvious one that 
they are no longer just after 
us, but the whole world—and 
that they stand a damn good 
chance of carrying it off. 
Whatever-it-is must be break- . 


ing down matter in some way, 


or altering it, and what’s go- 
ing to stop it? 
Listen to me, Conclusion- 


-Jumpes, you can’t possibly 





make that assumption on the 
basis of known data. What 
about the scientific method? 
You listen, and what about 
it? Already tonight you tried 
to talk me out of their being 
aliens, or do you want me to 
rub your nose in it some 
more? As far as the Method 
is concerned, when you can 
resolve that it actually. is ob- 
servation followed by inspir- 
ation and not the reverse, I’ll 
go along. Till then I say that 
we pay attention to my 
hunches—and act on ’em. 
You’d better not be wrong, 
Jumper. Pa 
What if.I am? This is one 
case where> I’m. assuming the 
- worst. If it isn’t the. entire 
world in jeopardy, we’re just 
that much more ahead. ‘: 


Wat 


HE NEXT few hours 
_ sped by too fast, too 
Hs fast. At first I tried in- 
.troducing a few of the poi- 
‘sons we had around, hoping 
that whatever-it-is would be 
subject to them; but it was 
useless, and I knew, it. The 
field was too broad, even as- 
suming that it was a form of 
life and not some sort of— 
call it universal solvent for 
want of a better name. I dealt 
in ridiculous terminology 
only because I had no back- 
ground against which to com- 
pare the problem. _ 
I finally settled on a work- 
ing method: -I .attempted: to 
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study the process itself, hop-— 


ing to become familiar with 


it, hoping for a hunch. The — 


only difficulty was that the 
crystals didn’t wait around 
long enough to be studied... 


The sun came up, and then 
rose higher in the sky. The 
night shift ended, but not for 
me, and I heard signs of stir- 
ring activity outside. I stayed 
at the mike, despite the en- 
trance of the part-time Satur- 
day chemist—he was a stu- 
dent at the University—and 
his curious questions as to 
why I hadn’t left, and why 
the door had been locked. His 
slight sarcasm about my de- 
votion to duty and solving 
the world’s problems didn’t 
go over too well. 


E ASKED about the re- 

-& sults of the sulfate-de- 
mand, and I was brought to 
reality with a snap. I’d ‘for- 
gotten about Danny! So‘I 
bluffed, and told him that 
Danny had been running the 
tests and should be bringing 
them over soon. I was going 
to have to tell someone short- 
ly, and I was going to have to 
explain about the car I’d up- 
ended, but I was determined 
to get as much time as possi- 
ble. And what could I say? 


Would anyone believe the 


truth, even if I had proof? 
Sure, I could show the disap- 
pearing crystal act, but could 
I tell them the reasons or the 
urgency involved? 5 0 
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A little while later, the kid 
went over to the plant lab and 
picked up Danny’s log—as far 

-as it went. Of Danny, there 
was no sign, and this proved 
to be somewhat of a relief. 
The assumption was that he'd 
taken off in mid-shift. 

I continued to work, feel- 
ing desperate, getting no re- 
sults and no further under- 
standing. My eyes had grape- 
fruits under the lids, and I 
felt each blood vessel twang 
and break. 

Then Jim Malloch, Mainte- 
nance Supervisor, stopped by, 
said Good Morning, asked 
why I hadn’t left, and asked 
the inevitable question about 
my lip. I gave him the inevi- 
table answers: “Because I’m 
interested in what I’m doing. 
And I slipped on the steps of 
the filter building last night.” 

Jim looked at me. “Heard 

that Danny Keith jumped 
shift last night. Is that so?” 

“Yeah, I left him running 
the sulfates, and he disap- 
peared.” 

Jim looked at me again in 
a funny way and, smiling, 
asked, “Where did you get 
those knuckles?” He left be- 
fore I could answer. 


I DIGRESS for the moment 
to explain about Jim Mal- 
loch. Since he’s owed the 
world’s largest vote of thanks 
—if I had my way it would be 
the Congressional Medal of 
Honor-—I think it is permis- 
sible, I liked him and respect- 


ed his reasoning ability and 
how he used it. Or maybe it’s 
just that I respect anyone out 
of MIT. 

I remembered the year be- 
fore, during the start-up op- 
eration, when one night we 
were both on graveyard shift. 
We'd been making idle talk, 
most about keeping the mind 
busy, when you’re bored, by 
means of mathematical prob- 
lems. I mentioned a game I 
knew—I got it from one of 
Weinbaum’s stories—wherein _ 
you think of a number, a rea 
sonable number and the other 
guy has to guess it by asking 
ten questions that can be an- 
swered by “yes” or “no”. We 
began, and I thought of the 
square root of minus one. Jim 
guessed it in five plus ques- 
tions, the plus being a slight 
hint I gave. But I don’t mean’ 
to detract from the perform- 
ance; it was excellent, and in- 
dicates his astuteness. 

The morning wore on, and 
even I realized that I had to 
break soon; I was going com- 
pletely stale. I went out 
through the reception room 
and into the parking lot. I 
was so tied up that I’d forgot- 
ten to flirt with Dot; in fact, 
I didn’t notice her. This 
would be a little like not no- 
ticing the Grand Tetons, but 
it can be done. 


ey eee in the lot, you 
got a blast of humidity. 
What a climate! It was hot, 
and a wet, hot wind blew 
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without the enemy knowing 
about them. 

“So we come to you. We— 
and again very likely they— 
have a series of ‘field test’ 
planets where the weapons 
are tried. If they are coun- 
tered, they are obviously of 
no use.” 


I was beginning to feel 
good again, so I interrupted 
cockily, “Keep talking— 
you're building up my ego. 
You realize the implication 
of your last statements?” In 
fact, I’d taken such a general 
beating in contact with them 
that I thought I’d crow just 
a little. I rubbed salt into her 
wounds: “If we are smart 
enough to check your weap- 
on, then your enemy will 
also be smart enough. Which 
implies a certain equivalence 
between us and them—and, 
therefore, between us and 
you! You’re not so hot.” 


I GRINNED a nasty, supe- 
rior grin as I ended and 
the ‘barb -went home. She 
_didn’t like it at all, but she 
“did continue, “You keep 
bragging and I might have 
to fix you right now.”—(I 
thought of a snappy come- 
back to that one, too, but you 
can’t use it in mixed com- 
pany) “we have been work- 
ing here getting established 
since this plant opened,. a 
little before you arrived last. 
year. And because you just 
happened to be in a position. 
where you might—and did— 
find out on the one ni 
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plans could be interrupted, we 


had to try to stop you, without 
anyone realizing why.” 


“Too bad you failed,” I 


grinned, : 
Dot smiled back sweetly, 
“I haven’t noticed our plans 


being interrupted.” 
— WAS right. While I 
stood talking, the time 


was drawing near when tank 


E would be used. And it be- 


came apparent that once we'd 


used it to make the fertilizer, 


and the fertilizer was bagged, 
and the bags wer shipped out, 


all. over ‘the country, there 


would be no way of stopping 
them or the process. 

I began to feel fear, and 
hated myself not for the 
emotion, but because I 
couldn’t control it. And I 
knew that she—all of them— 
could receive emotion as well 
as broadcast it. 

“I'll be completely honest 
with you: the reason we 
picked this plant lies in the 
nature of this thing we have 
unleashed. It needs strongly 
acid conditions initially to 
begin working; after that it 
proceeds on its own. And 
what better place can you 
suggest than a new acid 
plant?” 

“Why haven’t you done 
this a long time ago.” I 
asked, “Say at the start-up, 
when there was nothing but 
confusion around here.” 

“We've only just received 


x 


it, ,even , though. we've, been. 





planning this for some time. 
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some great blundering thing. 
What so you suppose the 
odds are that you would have 
been here during the three- 
day crucial time, that you 
would have examined the 
slurry when. you did, and 
that you would have taken 
it from tank E? And new you 
know why you had to be 
eliminated.” 

Yeah, I did know. I knew 
also I should make some sort 
of decision. The outward ef- 
fect of all this was that I 
frowned and shuffled my 
feet, not at all the sort of 
action I could be proud -of. 

“On the other hand,’ she 
said, as she came around the 
desk, “it would be silly to 
cut ‘down the tree when : it 
could be transplanted.” 
‘I -felt . like -the rabbit 
watching a snake approach. 
I wanted to run but couldn't. 
“Yeah? Where?” ~ 4: 341% 
~“Come back with us.” She 
put both hands on my shoul- 
ders. “All you have to ‘do is 
forget what you've learned 
here for two or three’ days.” 


J WASN’T feeling fear any 
esate that was gone. Here 
a strikingly beautiful 
woman before me, radiating— 
literally—on all six. My 
mouth was dry, and I gave up 
all attempts at swallowing. I 
stopped breathing, resigned 
to asphyxia, but what a won- 
derful way to die. 
_ I became all the lovers in 
‘the’ wortld—that Romeo was 
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wasn’t love: it was refined, 
extracted, recrystallized pure 
essence of sex. I said things 
—what, you don’t need to 
know—but I swear on my 
copy of the Kinsey that I’m 
embarrassed to this day when 
I think about them. 


I got as far as kissing her 
—and this shouldn’t happen 
to you, for you'll be ruined 
the rest of your life as I— 
when my head came down out 
of the clouds. Maybe it was 
just a reaction from the sus- 
tained level. I realized what 
was happening. “You bitch!” 
IT ground out, “You're— 
broadcasting.” Each ~ word 
was an effort, for while she, 
as with the oddball in. the 
restaurant, was also. sticky- 
warm, she. -was. anything but 
repulsive, : 

“Ofcourse I am, but naw 
I’m not,’ And she did stop. 
The feeling was diminished 
somewhat—about like ceasing 
to be a millionaire because 
you've only got ‘$999;999 in 
the bank—and it’*was then ‘I 
realized’ some: of ‘the raiifi- 
cations of their ability. Not 
only could they send their 
emotions, they could intensify 
ours. 


“T showed you that merely 
to suggest that it can be 
turned on and off—but espe- 
cially on—at the right times.” 
She said this in that low 
voice, and I knew damned 
well what she was implying; 
and again I began to forget 
all about the world and. its 
bates PETS VSPA TRA 
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HE”: HEY, Bright Eyes, 
you’re doing real well. 
Gonna sell your birthright 
for a pot of message? 


You show up at the love- 
liest times—and what do you 
mean? 

The message is simple, but 
since I have to think for both 
of us, I'll explain in words 
of one syllable: ‘Come with 
me you great big wonderful 
primitive you, and I’ll show 
you the inside of bedrooms 
from here to Procyon IV.’ 
Love in Free Fall. Hoo, Ha! 

I think she means it— 

She might, she might. But 
it would be just as easy to 
knock you off after a two or 
three day delay: Even assum- 
ing she was being truthful, 
what would you get out of it? 
After a year or. two, what 
then? Think they’d show you 
their science? Their advance? 


’ Sure they would! 


‘ highschool _ adolescent. 


But— 


_ Listen to me! This appeal 
is being made by her in the 
rawest of all possible terms, 
and you are reacting like a 
Snap 
out of it and start being an 
adult male. What about your 
oft-repeated—and you should 
pardon ten thousand times 
the use of an Emotional 
phrase—pride in the Dignity 
of Man? 

Damn you, safe-and-sane, 
you know me too well... 


ER HANDS were. still 
linked around my neck, 
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and languidly I asked, “What 
if I still say no?” 

“You’d never stop us—and 
we'd be forced to cut down 
the tree.” 

I stopped being languid 
then; I’d made the decision 
and I didn’t care what she 
read. “That’s what you’d like 
me to believe. Only, if the 
cards were all stacked against 
me, why are you so anxious 
to keep me from trying?” 

For the first time her com- 


posure was upset, and [\ 


grinned, I hope sardonically, 
“Better get Headquarters to 
issue a manual on_the Psy- 
chology of Local Primitives.” 

Quickly I looked over the 
phone switchboard, but it was 


hopeless attempting to put. 
that out of action. It was. 


bolted to the floor, and the 


cables couldn’t have been cut 


without tools. I toyed, very 
briefly, with the idea of mak- 
ing Dot inoperative, but, so 


help me I couldn’t raise a _ 
fist against her. Even if I'd. 
wanted to, I was leery of . 


matching my resolve against 
the intensity of feeling she 
would undoubtedly be direct- 
ing at me. 


NSTEAD, I took one last. 


look, wondering even at 
that moment—like a groom 
—— asked whether he does 
—if I 
right decision. I muttered 
something about her being 
a lovely Southern belle, but 
I was a Boy in Blue, and Mr. 
Linclon’s message had to go 
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stand, and I didn’t have time 
to explain. I ran out—but not 
into the storeroom, as they 
might have expected. I went 
out the front door, back into 
the parking lot. 


I figured that I could circle 
around the office building 
and come back into the plant 
through the driveway. This 
would take time—much more 
than if I’d gone: through 
from Dot’s office —but it 
would also take time for her 
to call the strong-armers and 
inform them of the change. 
One thing I did know: I never 
would have stepped out 
that storeroom alive. 

The gamble paid off; I 
made it around the building, 
hugging the wall. It was still 
hot, and it was still humid, 
but these weren't the only 
reasons why the ring of per- 
spiration broke out on my 
forehead. Everything was out 
now: there would be no more 
“accidents ;” I wouldn’t be al- 
lowed any mistakes. 

I glanced down the drive- 
way and cursed my luck. K 
was between shifts and hot; 
the usual flow of workers 
from the buildings toward the 
office was missing. des, 
it was Saturday; there was 
only a skeleton crew on duty, 
and no one was in sight. Two 
hundred yards away, across 
completely epen ground, was 
tank E. The only relief was 
where the railroad tracks 
erossed the driveway at right 
angles to it and the 


-Girection ef the entire plant. 
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There the ground was slightly 
lower. Fifty or a hundred 
feet to the right of the 


driveway was a string of 


tank cars of ammonia; but 
they lay in the same direc- 
tion as the storeroom, and I 
wasn’t in a hurry to go that 
way. Farther down, in back 
of the tracks, were the sup- 
ports for the overhead pipe- 
lines leading from the storage 
tanks to the mixing building. 


I STOOD there, thinking of 
those sheared-off, vulcan- 
ized tires and thinking that 
I’d better hurry. Tentatively, 
I moved away from the build- 
ing, then jumped back as 
some intuitive voice cried a 
warning in my mind. I felt a 
wave of heat go past the 
corner of the building, they 
were already on the job! 

I dropped flat, put my head 
as close to the ground as I 
could, and peered toward the 
storeroom. I saw something 
which first scared me and 
then filled me with exultation. 
From where I was to where 
I assumed they were, was 
about seventy-five feet. 
They’d fired the gismo, and it 
had burned a swath toward 
me. The ground was gouged 
out with a fused scar, deeper 
close to the point of blast, but 
getting more shallow towards 
me and finally disappearing 
eompletely. And that trough 
ended several feet away! 

What this meant, simply, 
was that I was out of range 
—I hoped! But the longer 
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reached the storage tanks, and 


climbed down the back lad- 
der; and then I was at tank 
E’s outlet valve. 

The tanks have to be 
cleaned occasionally; the 
valves empty into a ditch 
which, in turn, can empty into 
the main waste-water ditch. I 
was going to empty the tank 
into the ditch and neutralize 
it. I grabbed hold of the han- 
dle—it was as big as a steering 
wheel on a car—and turned, 
only nothing happened. It was 
stuck—they always stick, and 
at the most inappropriate 
times. I knew that the Bad 
Guys were planning some- 
thing else, though I couldn't 
see them; so I tugged desper- 
ately at the valve. Still noth- 
ing happened; it just 
wouldn’t budge. 

I looked around for a lever 
to pry it with, and spotted an 
old hunk of scrap lumber. 
Wedging it into place, I was 
just about to throw some force 
on it when a voice snapped 
out, “What the hell. are you 
doing?” 

It was Malloch. He must 
have come from the Filter 


Building; I hadn’t seen him 


approach. He stood swinging 
a wrench in his hand, and I 
had no doubt that he would 
have used it on me: engineers 
don’t go for industrial sabo- 
tage. The only thing I could 
do was tell him the truth. “I 
am emptying the tank.” 


DON’T THINK he really 
Rbelieved that I would do 
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such a thing. “All twenty 
thousand gallons? Why?” 


What could I do? I had to. 


tell him the whole story, be- 
grudging the time it took, 
knowing he wouldn’t believe 
me. Only he did, conditional- 


“You still have some of the 
slides?” he asked, At my nod 
he continued, “If they show 
what you claim, I’ll come back 
here and_help you.” 

It was more than I had any 
right to expect, but I still felt 
and looked glum. “Time is of 
the essence; we don’t have 
much of it.” 


Jim replied, “Sure—and 
there’s $15,000 worth of phos- 
phoric acid that*you want to 
spill on ‘the ground. That 
would give us the best fer- 
tilized plot of desert in the 
West, but F still want to 
check.” 


I shrugged, and he started 
to leave. “You better go back, 
the way you came. If they see 
you coming from here, they 
might take a shot at you just 
on general principles. They 
may do that, anyway; be care- 
ful!” 

He nodded, and left. I wait- 
ed, wondering how to kill the 
nine or ten minutes it would 
take him to return. I was ina 
bad spot: vulnerable, unable 
to see what the enemy was 
doing, and unable to leave, I 
was somewhat better off be- 
cause I now had an ally, or 
would have as soon as he saw 
the slides and the burned 
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ground. But I was just going 
to have to wait here. 

My shin was hurting. A lit- 
tle piece of rock had spalled 
off when it had been hit by a 
bullet and buried itself in me. 
I was tired past the point of 
caring; I would have given a 
lot to be able to relax. But 
then the obvious thought 
struck me that Malloch would 
return convinced; why should 
I wait? ° 


TURNED to see one of the 


plant workers holding a gun 
on me. It was strange-looking 
and, crazily, it was all I could 
concentrate on. Wearily I 
asked, “Is that the kind that 
gives the super hotfoot, or the 
simple one that puts holes in 
people?” 

.“It shoots bullets; I am 
afraid I have to use it on 
you.” 

I ignored the last part of 
his statement. “You mean you 
guys were fiting one of those 
at me across a hundred yards 
with accuracy?” For the first 
time, I really suspected their 
technology. Imagine a_ pistol 
that would fire that far! Ap- 
parently, I stood there wool- 
gathering for he said, firmly, 
- “Tl do this as quickly as pos- 
sible. Just turn around; you 
won't feel anything.” 

Dispassionately—and oddly 
enough I really felt that way 
—I said, “We are fighting a 
gentlemanly fight, aren’t we? 
Look at all the trouble you’re 


taking. A man of this anaes 


wouldn’t.” 


“We really do not bear you 
any ill-will, I am sorry this | 
has to be done; but you repre- 
sent a road block in the path 
of—” 

“I know, I know. I’ve had 
this all explained before—ex- 
cept then I was an apple tree. 
But would you mind explain- 
ing why I won't feel any- 
thing?” 

“I will,” he answered mild- 
ly, “and then I am afraid I 
really shall have to insist that 
we get on with it. You are— 
what is the expression?— 
stalling for time, and we can- 
not have that. The nozzle will 
be placed right under your 
foramen magnum; the bullet 
will enter your brain with 
terrific force. You'll be dead 
before you can comprehend 
what has happened.” 

“It is kind of you to be so 
clinical,” I said sarcastically. 

“Turn around, please,” he 
ordered, ignoring my bitter- 
ness, “you know. I could make 
this messv—ad painful.” 


I GRIMACED and turned, 
knowing that I had one last 
trump to play, knowing that 
I had to play it at exactly the 
right time. 

I heard his foosteps ap- 
proaching; I waited. Appar- 
ently the jerk expected me to 
stand there and take it like a 
gentleman; I had other plans. 
I heard that pause which 
meant he’d come into position 
behind me. I swung around, 
clasping both my hands to- 


Aah es ah A 
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gether, and swung them to in- 
_tersect where I thought he’d 
be bringing the gun up. ~ 
It worked; my timing had 
been just right. The gun went 
off, but it was. pointed toward 
the sky. It didn’t make any 
noise; however, I was too 
busy to notice. I concentrated 
on getting the gun out of his 
hand; I managed to do that, 
too, and it was my big mis- 
take. 
Without the gun to worry 
about, he began to think in 
terms of fighting me, And 
this wasn’t any Danny I was 
_playing with; this one was 
taller than I, weighed consid- 
erable more,_ had a - longer 
reach, and was stronger. . 

~ You know what? I lost. I 
hit hima couple:of times-and 
apparently made no impres- 
sion. The ,louse hit me back: 
the first time, I rem 
_bouncing off the wall o ‘the 
storage tank, The next time, 
things were.a little fuzzy, and 
I- don’t remember any bounc- 
. ing at all. One. of my last. im- 


pressions was a composite sort _ 


of thing. He was on top of me, 
his hands around my throat, I 
.couldn’t seem to breathe, and 
there was a muted hum in my 
ears. From far away I heard 
him say, “I told you I could 
make this painful and messy,” 
but it didn’t make much sense 
at the time. The thought that 
kept running around in head 
was: This’ll teach you to turn 
. down a proposition; now her 
sbig: Black pes is after you. | 
v4 tart waves started 


af Ml) rir De - ji ‘ 
anal! Wat es: Mr By yar ed 


uber . 
. took your time about landing. 


moving in, and I struggled 
against them, There was some- 
thing I had to do, something 
concerning Earth, some- 
thing... 


r SOUNDED like running 
water, but it wasn’t. It was 
a far lovelier sound: that’ of 
phosphoric acid emptying 
into the ditch. The valve was 
wide open, and from it spout- 
ed a green, viscous stream. I 
turned the monstrously large 
lump I called my head and 
saw my recent antagonist 
stretched out, Malloch’s 
wrench beside him, ; 

I rose unsteadily, ignoring 
the fact that my head was con- 
nected to my body by a short 
column, of pain. Malloch came 


“into view, saying “You're (go- 


ing to have a sore throat for 
a couple Of days.” — 


“Well, the Marines? You 
And if by throat you mean 


_ this thing nhl which it is im- 
possible “ 


Swallow, —how 
right yotr are” * 

It could ‘have’ been worse, 
though. Malloch could have 
arrived a minute later rather 
than sooner. He had come 
upon the two of us, realized 
what the situation was, and 
clobbered the guy. I was still 


-breathing, so he busied him- 


self discharging the tank. 
He’d also managed to round 
up a crew who were getting 
the ammonia tank cars into 
position, and I guess by then 
the e-t’s. . realized the cat was 


out of Whe bag. yb disap- 
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hundred. That’s exactly one 
hundred revolutions around 
Saturn—our centennial.” - 


Fenris grinned lopsidedly. 
“I guess that’s right: well, 
we'd better get to the 
briefing room.” 

Conger looked at him oddly 
for a second, then said: “I 
suppose we had.” 


D® DAHLOQUIST stood on 

the platform of the brief- 
ing room and looked over the 

. crowd, peering at them 
through slightly nearsighted 
eyes. “Is everybody here?” 
- He lifted a finger and be- 
gan poking it in the air, 
counting them. “...seventeen, 
eighteen, nineteen—counting 
me, that’s'twenty. All present 
‘and accounted for.” ~*~ 

He ran his fingers through 
his grayitig hair*’ahd then 
clasped his hands behind his 
back. “Well, now,” he began, 
“we all know why we’ré here, 
aon't we Cee ee ee 

They knew. Fenris, leaning 
back mm his chair, ‘felt more 
comfortable—now that he 
didn’t have to look out the 
window. He could think more 
clearly. 

“Remember,” Dahlquist 
went on, “we’re not the only 
team working on this prob- 
lem. The Jovian Survey Sta- 
tion has been in operation for 
nearly a month; between the 
two of us, we ought to get the 
information the Institute 

"needs in pretty short order.” 
“Fenris hoped to heaven 


‘point the way.” 


Dahlquist was right. Check- 
ing the interaction of mag- 
neto-gravitic fields in the area 
of the huge, rapidly rotating 
bodies would tell them some- 
thing—they hoped. 


T HAD: LONG been sus- 


pected that the spinning of 
a huge mass could, in itself, 
produce a magnetic field. If 
so, this promised something 
new in the way of space 
drives; but there had been no 
way of checking the theory 
on Earth. The guesses indi- 
cated that nothing positive 
would show up unless the 
body was really massive, and 
had a rapid rate of spin. Ju- 
piter arid Saturn were the 
most massive bodies in the 
System; their rotation peri- 
ods were on the order of ten 
hours. wane ag) aS 

But how to gét out to those 
planets in the first place?” 

Not even the early ion 
drives, which had taken Man 
toe Mars and Verius, had had 
‘power enough to fight the 
gravity fields of the two mon- 
sters—even if they could have 
carried anyone out there in 
any reasonable length of time. 


Not until the paragravity 
equations of Blenheim had 
made the reversible g-field 
possible had Man been able to 
get to the outer planets. Once 
that had happened, Mankind 
was ready to go to the stars 
themselves, and magneto- 
gravitic research 
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the room; it irritated him. He 
swiveled his head around and 
saw them talking earnestly. 
Then, suddenly, Georgia gig- 
gled. 

Well, well, well, Fenris 
thought. She is human, after 
all!. 

He began thinking as he 
checked readings, plugged 
and unplugged jacks, and 
made slight alterations in set- 
tings. 

Why let Conger have all 
the fun? Why—hell, he was 
better looking than Conger, 
any day. Besides, he wasn’t 
afraid. of that-gal,. was he? 
No, sir; not old Fenris! 

- He chuckled ‘softly to him- 
self as he thought ‘it over. 

*“He was rather ‘surprised, 
Some minutes later, to look 
up and find both of thein 
gone. He stood up,’ ~*pracing 
himself against’ “a bulkhead. 
How ‘long ‘had théy been 
gone? He'couldn’t remember. 
He frowned, ‘trying to ‘decide 
if he should: do anything, and, 
if § $0, what.” 

''The' door burst open, sud- 
denly, and Georgia Ellis came 
in, a sardonic smile on her 
face, 

Leland Conger, following 
her, said: “But Georgia—” 

She stopped and turned. 
“Go away, little boy; you 
bother me!” Her soft laugh 
was more than a trifle harsh. 
“You'd better get back to 
work; you’ve spent enough 
time doing nothing.” 
‘Conger froze in his tracks; 


then turned and walked over 
to his checking equipment 
without another word. 

Fenris pretended he hadn’t | 
heard; he simply went back 
to work. On the inside, he 
was heer with unholy 
glee.: 


T LUNCH time, Conger 

dropped his tools and 
stalked out the door. Georgia 
didn’t even give him a pass- 
ing glance. She went over to 
where Fenris was pulling 
plugs out of a magnetogravi- 
tic integrator. 

“How's. everything going, 
Jim?” she asked, in a low, 
throaty voice. 

“Fine,” he said. Then he 
turned and looked at her; it 
was the first time she had 
ever used his first name. Al-. 
ways before, it had been 
“Fenris”. 

“Do you know, honey,” 
Fenris said, “you’re a very 
beautiful woman.” 

Within half. a ‘second, she 
was in his arms, her body 
pressed closely against his, 
her mouth seeking his, hun- 


grily. 


Peres WAS quite pleased 
with himself. He stood at 
the broad window looking out 
at the blackness of space. In 
the distance was the swing- 
ing curve of the Rings, and to 
his. right was the massive 
bulge of the great planet. 

He looked at them, but he 


didn’t see them. His brain'was! 
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was Georgia Ellis; she was 
aiming a heavy-caliber pistol 
—a 15mm recoil gun used for 
space maneuvering outside in 
a suit. But it could also be 
deadly. 

Crack! The oc spoke 
again, 

“You're both bad. men. Bad, 
bad, bad!” And again the gun 
barked. 

Fenris felt Conger jerk in 
his hand, and. his pleadings 
stopped suddenly. At the 
same time, they began to twist 
slowly in the air from the im- 


pact. of the bullet, Georgia: 
had herself braced with one 


‘hand, but even so, her light 
body rocked and turned with 
each shot. 

Fenris shoved Conger vio- 
lently, trying to get behind 
one of the instrument banks, 
away from the gun. 

There was another blast. 
The bullet hit Fenris, slap- 
ping him back against the 
bulkhead. His skull struck the 
_ metal wall. 


6c(EEL BETTER, Mr. 
Fenris?” the nurse asked, 


ti thet. een bate), abitros 


‘ stating. on Mimas. 


smiling her professional 
smile. 

“Yeah. Yeah, I’m all right.” 
He wasn’t, not by a long shot. 
Long shot! Ha. Ha. Funny. 
His shoulder hurt and his 
head throbbed. And it was a 
real, honest- to-God ache this 


- time. 


“Just what happened?” 
asked for the hundredth vies 
in the twenty-four hours 
since he’d come to. 

“Dr. Dahlquist didn’t want 
to say anything until you felt 
much better, but he’ll be in 
soon. He’ll explain every- 
thing.” Still smiling, she left 
the hospital room. 

It wasn’t more than~two 
minutes later when Dahlquist 
opened the door. He looked 
older—much older, but his 
face had a twisted smile on 
it. 

“Hello, Fenris, The nurse 


. says you’re ready for visitors. 


She says you want to know 
what happened. Well, the rest 
of us think we know, and it’s 
about time you did.” 

“Sit down,” Fenris said. 
“Got a cigaret?” 

As Dahlquist stuck the cig- 
aret in his mouth and lit it for 
him, Fenris wondered what 
the man was going to say. 

How much did they know? 
Did they know what had gone 
on in that upper level room? 
What had happened to Geor- 
gia Ellis and Leland Conger? 

He wasn’t on the Station, 
that was sure. This was the r 
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oe | SUPPOSE you remem- 
ber that drunken orgy on 
‘the Station?” Dahiquist 
asked. It was only half ques- 
tioning. \ 

“Yes,” Fenris said in a flat 
voice. “Most of it.” 

“That’s good. Some of us 
can’t remember a damned 
thing.” He drew a deep 
breath. “It was caused by the 
paragravity generator.” 

Fenris blinked; he hadn’t 
expected this. Dahlquist 
wasn’t making sense. “The 
generator? How?” 

“The instruments told us 
the story. The gravity field 
of Saturn, spread out all over 
the place and varying wildly 
as we spun around ,her, was 
reacting against the paragrav- 
ity field itself. This induced 
a fluctuation—a very slight 
one—in the field from the 
peegee generator. 

- “The rest of us have talked 
it over, and we all agree that, 
several days ago, we noticed 
slight throbbing headaches. 
That throb was caused by the 
varying intensity of the pee- 
gee field. It wasn’t enough to 
notice, consciously, but our 
brains were aware of it. 

“As time went on, the. fre- 
quency of the vibrations in- 
creased. Our brains were be- 
ing joggled in our heads. 
Very, very slightly, but 
enough, ‘ 

“On Jupiter Station, it 
threw the team into catatonia 
before the peegee generator 
finally blew out under the 


strain. In our case, it made us 
feel and act as though we 
were drunk. 

“We all came out of it pret- 
ty well—except for Conger 
and Miss Ellis.” 


2 closed his eyes as 
he waited to hear the rest 
of it. 

“Conger is dead,” Dahlquist 
said. “Miss Ellis will have to 
go back to Earth. She’s—in- 
sane; violently so.” 

“T see,” said Fenris. His 
own voice sounded flat and 
dead. 

Dahlquist took a deep 
breath and let it out. “We all 
acted pretty crazy, I suppose, 
but some good may come of 
it. Now we know that gravity 


_and paragravity fields can,— - 


and do react against each oth- 
er in a way we've never sus- 
pected. We may get that in- 
terstellar drive, yet.” 

“Yeah. Yeah.” 


Dahlquist looked at him. 
“You look pretty tired. I’ll go 
away and let you rest.” He 
stood up. “You get some sleep 
now. Relax. I’ll want to ask 
you about what went on up 
there—as much as you re- 
member, but I'll talk to you 
later. Right now, you get 
some sleep.” 


“Sure. I’ll—-get some sleep.” 

But as Dahlquist left, 
James Fenris knew that his 
sleep woulc be filled’ with 
nightmares, . 

And always would be. 
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Before long he was riding as 
though he were born to the 
saddle, He-liked the animal’s 


jolting motion. “You can real-° 


ly feel you’re moving,” he 
said, “not like those simulated 
space flights.” oe 

But he spent a lot of time 
in a chair at the ranch, too. 
Our library was well-stocked 
and Kipling ‘somehow ap- 


pealed tohim. He avidly de- 


voured the swinging’ verses 
and’ tales of violence on ob- 
scure borders of ‘a century 
_ago. He would sit engrossed 
for ‘hours, then suddenly drop 
. the book, stride to the stables, 
saddle up and gallop off 


across the prairie. 


HORTLY AFTER we-re- 

ceived. our commissions, an 
order came for all flight per- 
sonnel to report to the ESFE 
Officers’ Club. I was there as 
an aide, sitting up on the po- 
dium behind Space Echelon 
Major General Jay Y. Travis, 
Commanding Officer of the 
ESFE. The CO. spoke his 
piece. The years of hard work 
since the formation of the 
Echelon were about to come 
to fruition. 

A spontaneous roar burst 
from the assembled flight of- 
ficers. The CO quickly waved 
them to silence. Theoretically, 
all possible contingencies had 
been provided for, he contin- 
ued; but that was theoretical, 
- When all was said and done, 
this would still be the first 
venture for a human ‘being 


outside the Earth’s ‘atmos- 
phere and was therefore to be’: 


considered extremel hazard- 
ous. Now,‘ he knew of course 
that each of the men he was 


addressing had» volunteered. . 


for service in the Flight Divi- 
sion of the Echelon: Each had , 
successfully completed stren- 
uous tests, and had worked 
hard to achieve flight status. 
But in view of the pioneering 
nature of this enterprise it 
had to be, considered above 
and. beyond the call of duty, 
and so far this flight the ES- 
FE was asking for a volun- 
teer. Any man would give his 
name ‘to Lieutenant Esperson. 

The CO marched off the 
stage, and I went down under 
an avalanche of screaming 
maniacs clamoring to be 
signed up. When I finished 
the list there wasn’t a man in 
the hall who didn’t have his 
name on it. 


New THE tests began. 
This was the job of the 
medicos of the Space Biology 
Division. Starting with a pla- 
toon, the SBD had to narrow 
the field down to -one, the 
man best fitted all-around. 
First came the physicals. Gen- 
eral condition, response time 
to given stimuli, reactions un- 
der adverse conditions, physi- 
ological changes under stress, 


‘the works. They made the 


standards almost impossibly 

high in order to eliminate as 

many applicants as possible. 
The survivors faced the 


iin 
ree bot, 
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‘psychiatrists next. Quéstions, 


questions, questions. Prod- 
_ ding and probing and digging 
“in an effort to pre-determine 
who was most likely to col- 
‘lapse in that inevitable mom- 
‘ent of terrible realization 
“ when the pilot came face-to- 
‘face with the fact that he was 
~ alone out in space. 

One by one the men were 
disqualified until only Jimmy 
Oakes remained. The Space 
Flight Surgeon General pro- 
nounced him the neatest. toa 
superman that he had ever ex- 


amined. A special meeting of © 
a board composed of the top | 


brass of the Echelon was held, 
and Oakes was officially des- 
ignated as pilot of the MESV 


I, the first’ Manned “Experi- 


mental Space  Vehicle., I’m 
‘sure the board took oné factor 
“nto account when it those 
"Jimmy: “he had- no’ ‘family to 
“mourn for him” if” Te never 
came’ back. 

A few weeks bEfoE takeoff, 
Jimmy was granted a’ fur- 
lough. Of course he’ came 
down to the ranch. I got my- 


self a leave, too, and came — 


down with him. Jimmy did 
the usual things, riding and 
reading. But as the days went 
by he became more quiet and 
thoughtful. I respected his 
mood and we would ride for 
hours in silence through the 
brush. 


WE WERE riding, the eve- 


ning before he was to. 


start back to report for duty 
at the launching site, It was 


* 


el 


quiet theré on the prairie, 
quiet and somewhat lonely. 
The black dome of the sky 
stretched vast and mysterious 
over our heads. The full moon 
came up bathing the ground 
in its soft white light. The 
gently rolling country lay for 
miles around us, a clump of 
mesquite here and there cast- 
ing a deep black shadow. Jim- 
my stopped and looked up at 
the’ moon‘ suspended round in 
the Sky. “It’s a long: way off, i 


: he said: 


We rode 6n, listening to the 
steady clop-clop of the horses’ 
hoofs, “Then Jimmy ‘stopped 
again. “When Iwas a ‘kid 


“back in’ that home in Akion, 


sometimes’ I would look’ out 
of the’ window when T ‘was 
supposed to be in ‘bed asleep 


‘and IT would® look'up at*the 


moon.‘ I would look up at’ the 
mooi ‘and’ I° would think my 


“mommy atid ‘ny ‘daddy ‘ate“up 
‘there; “and’I wantéd ‘to’ be up 


there’ with them, I* felt'‘so 
much alone.” Jinimy looked at 
mé arid lodkéd away: “I never 
told this to anyone’ before.” 

“Not ‘even: thé psychiatry 
boys of the SBD?” - 

“No. I knew what those 
skull testers were after, but I 
didn’t tell them; I wanted to 
make this flight.” 

“But now you're not so 
sure.” 

“I don’t khow. Look up 
there, Albie. It’s so lonely. I’ll 
be the first. What’s it like?” 
Jimmy hesitated, trying to 
put his feelings into words. 
ae I’m scared, The first 
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. time in the history. of n man, To 
fly free into space. Me, Me! 
Albie, it scares me!” 

He suddenly wheeled and 
galloped his horse away in 
the moonlight. I followed at 
a slower pace and soon lost 
him over a rise. I rode to the 
top and waited. Soon, he 
turned and cantered back to 
me. “Qkay, now,” he said. 


HAT MORNING at the 
launching site, at the 
ESFE base he certainly did 


not look like a lost, bewil- — 


dered boy. as he stood ad- 
justing his cap beside the 
sphere-shaped ship. The red 
Sky was just beginning to 
show over the range of gaunt 
mountains to the east, The 
loudspeaker had announced 
zero minus thirty. minutes. 
Technicians were clambering 
everywhere through the craft 
making, last minute checks. 
.The space data men were. giv- 
ing their recorders a_ final 
caress. The communications 
boys were doing the. same 
with the radio and  tele- 
screens. The space propulsion 
experts were still calculating 
and recalculating the effici- 
ency of the fuel mixture and 
the safety factor of the fuel 
load. And the space survival 
crew once more surveyed the 
food, water and oxygen sup- 
plies. 

The high brass of the 
ESPE stood around whisper- 
ing among themselves. I hov- 
ered nervously around Jimmy, 
who appeared to be the calm- 


. est of ‘hss lot. He looked like 


a man with time on his harids 


_ awaiting the departure of the 
"daily 6:02 suburban omnicop- 


ter. ; 

The loudspeaker boomed 
out “Zero minus ten minutes.” 
The technicians began. to 
scramble out of the ship away 
from the flight circle. The 
brass started to leave, too. 
General Travis came over to 
Jimmy. “Soon time, son. Bet- 
ter prepare for takeoff.” 

Yeu Bitsy. * : 

I patted Jimmy’s shoulder 
in an ineffective attempt to 
convey my emotions and all 
I could get out was a choked 
“Good luck.” 

He turned to smile at me. 
ine worry about me, Al- 
jie.” 

The CO shook his hand and 


-Jimmy climbed through the 


hatch. He was now part of the 
ship. Everyone was silent as 
the hatch closed over him and 
everyone was thinking the 
same thing. Would he ever 
crawl back out of that hatch 

alive? : 


HE SIREN wailed and the 

loudspeaker sounded the 
warning for all personnel to 
clear the take-off area. Gen- 
eral Travis and I didn’t lin- | 
ger, The flightmaster began 
his count-down. 30 seconds to 
zero ... 20° seconds ... 15 
oes JO ape Des, 21s ome 
A faint, whining hum came 
from the ship so that while 


_the vehicle itself was free of 


the Earth’s pull the man in- 
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side felt the usual sensations 
of gravity at ground level. In 
flight the field could be shif- 
ted to any aes tangent to 
the space-globe’s circumfer- 
ence. 

Slowly, delicately, the craft 
rose. Jimmy. skillfully con- 
trolled the fuel flow to keep 
the ship rising instead of 
merely hovering. It shone 
gold in the sunlight, climbing 
steadily, accelerating smooth- 
ly. At the outer limits of the 
atmosphere, Jimmy would 
manipulate the steering jets 
for directional drive. When 
the ship reached the desired 
velocity he would shut off 
the power and the ship would 
continue on the voyage, 
“coasting” through space. The 
spherical craft rose and rose 
and was lost to view. If all 
went well, we would see Jim- 
my again in ten days, If 
not... 

His mission was to cruise 


-in an orbit that would bring 


him around the moon = and 


back. A moon landing would. 


be left to a regular expedi- 


tion, taking advantage of the . 


information gained from this 
pioneer flight. Communi- 
cations were to be maintained 
by radio and television. One 
TV circuit was hooked up to 
transmit images of what the 
camera caught during the 
lonely voyage, especially of 
the surface of the moon, 

For the first four days, all 
went well. Jimmy could be 
seen on the telescreen and 


could talk with the Communi- 


cations men back on Earth, 
But because of the power con- 
sumption, these talks were 
kept to a minimum. All the | 
necessary data was being col- 
lected by instrument anyway, 
and he could report his per- 
sonal impressions after he 
landed. The setup was primar- 
ily for emergency use, and for 
the psychological well -being 
of the pilot. 

The ship was on schedule 
when it swung around behind 
the moon. Communications 
ceased abruptly. The mass of 
the satellite was an effective 
barrier to the radio waves sent 
from Jimmy’s transmitter, 


HE TIME came for the 

ship to emerge from. be- 
hind the moon. The Commun- 
ications crew still could not 
pick up a signal. For a while 
there was no uneasiness; al- 
lowances had to be made 
for a possible lag in the space- 
craft’s schedule but the hours 
went. by and there was still 
no contact. The Space Biol- 


' ogy men and Space Propul- 


sion group privately checked 
their figures on how much 
longer the fuel and oxygen 
supplies might last. No one 
said anything, but a general 
feeling of weariness and de- 
feat was in the air. Then ... 

The man at the radar screen 
let loose with an unofficial 
yelp. A pip! The radar screen 
showed a bright little point of 
light. An approaching object, 
at a range of 100 miles, But 
was it Jimmy? The radio men 
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| THE QUEST 


you think I ought to make 
Colonel?” ‘ 

I shrugged my shoulders; 
“Why not?” 

“Why not?” he echoed, 
“Jumped in rank from Lieu- 
tenant—Second Lieutenant— 
to Captain. And now from 
Captain to Colonel?” 

“Well,* I said, saying what 
he evidently wanted me to 
say, “it is unprecedented.” 


. “Unprecedented. So was my ~ 


flight.” He stopped his horse. 
“If I could make that first 
flight alone, why can’t I lead 
this oné? I know. No experi- 
ence. Well, let me tell you 
something.” A distant flash 
of lightning lit the sky for an 
instant. Seconds later there 
was a faint rumble of thunder. 
I was frightened at that look 
in Jimmy’s eyes. It told me 
I was less than nothing to 
him. All men were less than 
nothing to him. For the first 
time since I knew Jimmy 
Oakes I was afraid of him. 

It grew darker. 7 ges- 
tured toward heavens. 
“You want to sare he said. 
“I’ll tell you. I was afraid up 
there; I was so afraid I was 
frozen stiff. It’s a good thing 
that most of the work was by 
automatic control. I looked 
out into the blackness, and I 
knew I was alone. I looked 
back at the Earth far under 
me and I felt. like a man 
drifting further and further 
into an unknown sea, with 
nothing to save him.” 

Another flash of fishining 
streaked through the sky. The 


| 


horses ‘shied at vodsly> -and 
the thunder growled; Jimmy 
kept on talking. “And then I 
looked out and saw ’the moon, 
big, bigger than anyone ever 
saw ‘it. And I looked back in- 


thes 


to the darkness of space and I »-- 


said to myself, ‘Why afraid?’ : 


Of all the men in the world 
you’re the one doing this job. 
You’re the best, better than 
anyone could offer. You’re 
the first. The first man to 
conquer space!’ ” 


T WAS GROWING still 

darker. The lightening 
flashed and the thunder rum- 
bled but ‘he paid no heed. 

“And then I swung around 
behind the moon. Behind it 
Do you hear what I did? I 
was on the other side of the 
moon! 1 looked out into space, 
and I looked out to the stars 
and I was no longer afraid. I 
was the first man out in 
space. It’s mine and I don’t 
have to be afraid of what's 
mine. And then do you know 
what I did? The Communica- 
tions didn’t con® out. I 
snafued it, on purpose. And 
I cut the power and I re- 
versed the thrust and I drif- 
ted behind the moon longer 
than the schedule called for. 
Because I wanted to be alone, 
really alone, alone in space as 
I conquered it. The moon, the 
planets, the stars, the cosmos! 
All mine. All mine!” 

His eyes were now shining, 
and I couldn’t repress a gasp. 
It got through to him. He 

[Turn To Page 94] 
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The governor's. ‘en a inie oe adlbescite Was he aa 
appeal toa dubious law . + 


Was in time?,,; 


understand? Wouk 


could do with Pi 


_. Would they .Jet,.him go on 
.. with. his program? Or,-to, call 


j 





-his 


a spade a yi with his 
sheer. gamble? - 

Dr. Avery SoCal paces 
of Pi Pollux, crossed 
fingers unscientifitally 
as he saw the jetcopter. re- 
turning from its long tour. 
They had cruised the whole 
planet and had seen every- 
thing. He greeted the two 
men hopefully, but his heart 
sank at their faces. 

“We've seen enough,” said 
Inspector W. W.. Harvey, of 
Planetary Appointments for 
Galactic Governors. His 
frosty white eyebrows were 


or 


drawn. close.. 


OULD THE Iaw’save — 


bing dais. hdnds briskly, ‘ 


“Plenty,” added " Bxdisiner 
Gilbert -Statt, of. the Space 


If not, :would they Relief “Agency. 
‘they see ™ 

there was nothing, else he 

Pollux? 


“Well,” said McGuil, rub- 
‘then 
you. can see what a good job 


*T’ve :dorie “here, © gentlemen. ¢ 


“Good job?” said “Harvey 
icily. He had the’ perpetual 


air Of ‘a Man “who had’ just 


stepped out of a deep-freeze; 
even “his ' voice was brittle 
like the cracking’ of ice. “The 
worst job, sir, of any govern- 
or of any world in the en- 
tire Union. To the shame of 
PAGG, you’ve made this 
world a shambles, sir.” 


“A stinking mess,” bit in 
Statt, “that will cost SRA 
billions to straighten out.” 


His bony fingers counted out 
imaginary money in the air, 
wincingly. “Billions.” 


eee sh, 5 ; 





‘the room was'a chaos of activity... 


Wrceee wished he -were 
tall and impressive with 
. fiery eyes and a booming 
voice. But he was short and 
neutral, with watery, pale 
eyes and a husk in his throat. 
“You’ve got this all wrong,” 
he protested. “Let me ex- 
plain—” 

“A killer explaining a mur- 
der?” said Harvey frigidly. 
“I’m serving you notice now 
that you'll be relieved of 
duty as governor of Pi Pol- 
lux, after I make report at 
PAGG.” 

“Wait; you must see this 
right. There’s a certain law 
on my side—” 

. Harvey cut him off again, 
jerking his white mane. 


“What: law, sir? There’s no 


law that can save you from 
dismissal.” 
“Yes there is. It’s a high- 


er law than yours. The law 


6tax”’ 

But Harvey’s ice-water 
voice drowned him out. “I 
know the law from A to Z; 
don’t try to bluff me, McGull 
—it’s no good. No law can 
protect you from the charge 
of sheer incompetence—at the 
very least. You’ve been gov- 
ernor here for ten years, and 
accomplished the sum total 
of nothing. Pi Pollux is the 


most shabby run-down world 


in the Union. A more miser- 
able planet I never saw. All 
the cities are slum from end 
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to end; a planet-wide ghetto. 
Shocking, sir, disgraceful.” 


6¢FIDEMEMBER, this was a 

poor world to start 
with,” said McGull. “It is al- 
most barren of natural re- 
sources like iron, coal, oil, or 
uranium. Poor soil and a bad 
climate, too. Mountains and 
wasteland mainly. Restricted 
fauna and flora. A sort of 
world badland. I was given 
the poorest world in the 
Galactic Union, gentlemen, 
believe me.” 

“But it’s even poorer now,” 
said Harvey coldly. “Don’t 
expect sympathy from us: we 
deal only in results.. Your 
job was to better existing 
conditions as much as_ pos- 
sible, help them overcome 
their -handicaps. Organize 
things. Teach the _ people 
how to make the most of 
what they had.” 

“And to find some econom- 
ic framework,’ followed 
Statt’s echo, “allowing them 
to gear into galactic trade. 
If you had just raised their 
standard of living one per- 
cent, we'd be satisfied. But 
you instead turned this planet 
into one vast poorhouse.” 

“Eighty million souls,” 
Harvey said, the words drip- 
ping like sleet, “dragged 
from misery to worse wretch- 
edness. To an abyss of dis- 
aster, sir.” 

Statt was. consulting fig- 
ures in a notebook, shudder- 
ing. “From a poor, needy 
worid, Pi Pollux has been 


reduced to: a beggar world, 
it will have to go on com- 
plete relief now. I estimate 
it will take 500 billion at 
least, to set it on its feet. At 
the least.” 


cGULL faced them. “Pi 

Pollux does not need 
that charity, not a penny of 
it.2 

Statt stopped mumbling 
figures. “Don’t joke, McGull, 
it’s in« bad taste,.The pedple 
wear filthy rags. The chil- 
dren are shoeless, thin, hun- 
gry. The pinch -of want 
shows everywhere. In the 
face of that, you would deny 
them help? Deny them?” 

“I deny that rigs need re- 
lief,” McGull said 

“Then where will they wet 
the money they need?” de- 
manded Harvey. “How are 
they suddenly going to earn 
billions and_ billions?” 

“Well, it comes under that 
law again,” began McGull. 

“Law?” 

“What law?” 

McGull went on, groping 
for the right words. “There 
are potential riches behind 
the illusion of poverty you 
saw. In one brief moment, it 
can change...but I'll begin 
from the beginning, hear me 
out. Ten years ago, when I 
first took over my post, I 
was shocked when I looked 
over this world, and tabulat- 
ed what I had to work with. 
A poor world, with three 
strikes against it already. 
Make it a lush farm world? 
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> 
The available soil was next 
door to sterile. Mining? Not 
enough bulk minerals to fill 
a bathtub. Forestry? There 
are no trees here, only jun- 
gles of brittle reeds. Manu- 
facturing? The people are in 
the ox-cart stage, without 
machines. A tourist’s para- 
dise? Not with native scen- 
ery “pleak and ugly.’ 

McGull spread his hands. 
“In short, every economic 
road was blocked. I looked 
myself in the mirror one 


morning and told myself the » 


truth, I was governor of a 
worthless world.” 


E SUDDENLY POINT- 

ED a finger at Harvey. 
He meant it to be dramatic, 
but knew it was clumsy and 
forced. ‘Tell me, what would 
you have done in the face, of 
all that?” 

“Set them to weaving bas- 
kets out of those reeds,’ Har- 
vey said promptly. “Making 
pottery out, of clay. Carving 
things out of stone. Anything 
that would sell in the galac- 
tic market.” 

“Bric-a-brac,” nodded Statt, 
“is a thriving trade and makes 
money. Makes good money.” 

“And makes peons,” said 
McGull, “I thought of an- 
other answer for these hum- 
anoid people, almost twins of 
Terrans, who by bad luck got 
a world out of the garbage 
heap. There was one other 
way to give them a place in 
the sun—a new way never 
tried before in the galaxy. 


she 


I would use the one resource: 
that remained, the biggest 
resource of all.” 

“Such as?” prompted Har-' 
vey impatiently. 

“The people themselves.” 

“In what way? Speak: up, 
sir, come to the point.” 

“Well, by using them in a 
new way. By using their— 
But McGull choked on it, he | 
couldn’t quite say it, not yet. 
He said instead. “I launched 
them on a big gamble, the way 
you bet on black against red. 
My stakes, if I win, will put 
Pi Pollux in the black and out 
of the red.” 

Harvey sent him a freezing 
glance. “Are you telling us 
you set up some sort of lot- 
tery here? Set them to gam- 
bling, of all things?” 

“Yes—no.” McGull swal- 
lowed. “Not gambling the way 
you mean; a different kind 
of gamble. It can be win all 
or lose all, And frankly, gen- 
tlemen, I don’t know to this 
day which way it will turn 
out. What I need is time. 
Only another year, perhaps 
only a month, a week, a sec- 
ond. I don’t know. But time is 
what I’m begging for, gentle- 
men. Humbly.” 


ARVEY was on his feet, 

and his words fell like 
smothering snow. “Time to 
grind them down still low- 
ebel: 

Statt snapped his notebook 
shut. “Another year and even 
SRA won’t be able to salvage 
them. Won’t be able.” Leh 


ff 
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1,9 “Time,”, begged. McGull. 
zB “Only six months?” 

“Not one month,” 
. Harvey. 

“Not one week,” 
_... “Then just one hour,” 
~McGull. 
_. They stared. 

~ “One hour, gentlemen. Fol- 
low me. I want to show you 
what I mean. Maybe then 
you'll understand.” 

The two men looked at each 
other and shrugged, “I. guess 
we can spare one hour,” 
agreed Harvey. 

McGull patted himself 
mentally, for the classic kid’s 
trick of begging for a dollar, 
then a quarter, and settling 
_ for the dime he wanted in the 
first place. 

Could he still win the big 
gamble? Would the law save 
him? 

McGull led them out of his 
dilapidated governor's man- 
sion—it was loosely that, 
very loosely.. and past the 
eye-offending, unpainted hov- 
els that leaned at precarious 
angles. He led them along a 
shoddy littered dirt street. It 
mirrored, in itself, all of im- 
poverished Pi Pollux. . 

“You didn’t even teach them 
common cleanliness,” accused 
Harvey. “The streets are a 
disgrace, you could have set 
them to work tidying up 
their world, at least.” 

“They’re too busy for such 
trivial matters, now.” 

“Busy doing what?” 

“Doing what? We = said 


_ what?” Tiwi 


“said 


said Statt. 
said 


he ae ae ke 


ie SILENT answer, McGull 
led them into a long low 
ramshackle building of clay 
and stone. It was filled with a 
clashing blend of discordant 
dins. A hundred or more na- 
tive men were at work, and it 
seemed somehow as if it were 
Earth, in some dingy work- 
shop. There was a clutter of 
things that crammed all avail- 
able space and made no imme- 
diate sense to the eyes. 

“A junk shop?” guessed 
Harvey, more puzzled than 
sneering. 

“We noticed other places 
like this,’ reflected Statt. 

“Many of them, in fact. We 
never got a clear answer from 
the natives, is it an illegal 
sweatshop? Is it?” — 

“A laboratory,” waved 
McGull. “These men are scien- 
tists, at work on experimental 
research of all kinds.”. 

McGull was watching their 
faces and knew what he would 


see. : 

“Really,” said .Harvey, 
dropping the word like an 
icicle. 

“Now really,” 
“Really.” 

McGull couldn’t blame 
them. Cluttered, disorganized, 
this looked like a cartoonist’s 
caricature. The apparatus of 
chemistry, physics, biology, 


said Statt. 


electronics, botany, and’ 


atomics were scattered and 
intermixed haphazardly. 

The Polluxan experiment- 
ers were equally overlapped, 
and seemed in one another’s 


way. 


Vill 


arvana aie 


There was no pattern Of 


Pree 
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system; it was a jumbled jig- 
saw, like a satiric stage-play 
with mad scientists plotting 
the destruction of the uni- 
verse. With the universe ut- 
terly safe. 

“So that’s it,” said Statt 
musingly. “That explains it. 
I refer to figures I saw, in- 
vestigating the financial 
background of Pi Pollux at 


the home office. In your ten- 


_ years as governor, under the 
‘ Galactic Lend Lease Act, you 


‘asked for billions in scienti-— 


fic apparatus. And of all 
‘kinds from archeology to zo- 
ology ane = acre in be- 


: tween.” 


MssuLe NODDED. 
“Most of:my requests. for 
new modern research materi- 


al -were turned. down, :but: it: 


didn’t: matter really..1 settled 


for any old: sécond-hand stuff. . 


‘‘Labpratory» .hand-me-downs. 
‘Even apparatus earmarked, for 


the junkheap. They gladly... 


‘ dumped it here, all I wanted.” 

Statt was staring... “We 
thought, of course, you were 
working with it: yourself, do- 
ing some good with.it for Pi 
Pollux. But instead, you 
passed it out to the people. 
The people?” 

The last was in the nature 
of a gasp. 

McGull had one defiant 
smile left. “Yes, I spread it 
all over the planet. I set all 
available men to work in labo- 
ratories and workshops such 
as this. All the men that could 

- be spared from basic labor, 


aa 


Bent as farming: and cine 


-white ‘brow jerking. 


_ almighty fool, 
y original Planetary Survey of 
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I wheedled enough imported 
food, clothing, and basics from 
Galactic Staples to release 
more men for scientific work. 
About ten million, all told.” 
““Ten million scientists? 
Ten million?” : 

“I know that surprises 
you,” McGull said. “Most 
worlds, even the biggest, have 
only a few thousand or tens 
of thousands of scientists— 
pure reséarch men, that is— 
hardly ever a million. But Pi 
Pollux has ten million.” © 

Harvey spoke with his 
“That 
isn’t what surprises me, sir. 
The whole thing is preposter- 


’ ous, without thyme or reason. 


Fantastic is the word, you 
because ' the 


this world showed the natives 
to be sub-human mentally. 
An average low IQ of only 


55. ‘Their’ brightest | miiids, 


their ‘geniuses, hit no ‘more 
than .95—below Earth’s aver- 
age. And you're trying’ to 
turn this planet into a scien- 
tific asset, with ten million 
morons? 


1 pekioresds aplomb was a 
thing of beauty, in the 
face of that scorn, but inside 
he was sick. 

“I decided,” he said in emp- 
ty tones, “that the one chance 
these people had to make 
their mark in the galaxy was 
as a center of advanced sci- 


ence, One chance, and I took 
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not’ only incompetent,” » said 
Harvey, ‘with genuine -pity, 
“but insafie, sir; it adds up no 
other’ way. You find a poor, 
miserable world in need of 
some saving industry, or 
means of self support. You 
could’ have asked for a billion 


in''carving tools, raw leather, 


plastic products—anything 
that would launch them into a 
simple occupation and a gal- 
actic market. But you. called 
for the one thing most.wrong 
for them; scientific apparatus 
for a race of savages.” 

“Savages,” said McGull, “is 
not quite the right word.” 

“Nitwits, then. Addlebrains. 
Call. them what you will. 
Look at them, working at 
their so-called experiments 
like stupid, silly oafs.” 

“Oafs~isn’t the right word 
either, but you're getting 
warm,” g 

McGull knew he was dig- 
ging his pit deeper with each 
word. But what did it matter 
now? Maybe it was all insane. 
He watched one of the Pol- 
luxans, who wore a frayed 
white coat and a childish grin, 
as he busily dumped chemi- 
cals into a row of test tubes 
stretching aimlessly. Some 
sizzled or boiled or shot out 
flames. 

“Any luck, Gazzio?” asked 
McGull in galactic patois, 
but hopelessly. “Any discov- 
ery you're on the track of?” 

“Who knows?” shrugged 


the Polluxan, grinning. “But - 


it’s exciting fun, anyway.” 
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cGULL SIGHED. It was 

all. insane, yes; the law 

had. failed him, He turned. as 

two.other Polluxans came up, 
jabbering. 

“Poor » fellow,” Statt was 

whispering to Harvey. “Mc-: © 


Gull. went clean out of his © 


head when he started 
farce? <s 

“Ten million poor misguid- 
ed people,” Harvey . nodded, 
“led by a crazy man, playing 
at science like chattering apes 
who don’t know an electron 
from a watermellon—” 

“Ah, apes,” said McGull. 
“You hit the right word at. 
last.” 

“What have apes got to*do 
with it?” : 

“Plenty.” McGull turned 
away from the two Polluxans 
he had been talking with, and 
held up an unnamed thing of 
what seemed rusted old wire 
twisted around what might be 
transistors, tied to a lopsided 
chunk of some metal with 
of frayed 


ers 


clumsy knots 
string. 
When he let it drop from 
his hand, it didn’t drop. 
“Eureka,” said McGull, in-| 
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I won’t demand more dough, 
Til never strike, you know, 


Nor do I buy, and so—_— 
Alas for you! (clankety-clank! ) 


But if military potency is wanted, 
I’ve got the martial virtues cut and dried; 


The smartnéss of the leathernecks so vaunted 
Is nought my clockwork nicety besidel 


But though I am a wonder on the drill-ground, 
In battle I am harmless and inert— — 


Because of my conditioning I’m will-bound 
_And cannot do a human being hurt! 
And if you want a doméstic slave, 
Til wave the feather-duster; 
Til burn the steak you specially crave, 


And Y’ll break the vase you were trying to save 
Like a human furntiture-buster! 


I can beat up your house as well as she, 
Without a trace of fluster! 


A metal robot, I— 
A thing of shafts and bearings, 
Of cables, gears, and fairings, 


‘ And voltage ever high— 


And voltage ever highI 
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Lhe, retreat from science was backed up by the newest 
scientific devices. It was, an eletronic computer which re- _ 


vealed that the risks involved 
reat ete 


in moon-flight were too 


~ DARK OF THE > 
MOON © 


by Bryce Walton 
(lustrated by Emsh) 


ATER, PEARSON de- 
: cided it was 
€ that he got the news 
from the street rather. than 
direct from Major-General 
Wentworth. Getting it that 
way was a shock; the other 
way he would have killed 
Wentworth. As it was, Pear- 
gon walked off some of the 
jolt, and drown some more of 
% in gin and tonics. 
MOONFLIGHT CANCELLED 
Equacity, Aug. 12 (INS) —— 
One of Dr. Eden Crowell’s first 
acts upon taking office as Presi- 
dent of the United States, was to 
announce today the cancellation 
of the U.S. proposed Moonflight 
Project, scheduled to take place 
here tonight. “It is cancelled,” 
President Crowell stated at his 
first Washington press confer- 
ence, “until farther notice.” 


Pearson had to walk awhile 
before he could read any 
more, 


President Crowell is quoted as 
Saying. “I promised the people a 
new policy of national sanity, 
economy and a return to Conser- 

_ vative faith in a simple life. One 
of my first considerations in this 


better: 


tespeet is the cancellation of cer- 
tain wild, anxiety-provoking and 
impious projects launched without 


_the consent of the governed, such 
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as Project Moon ...” 

There was more. Pearson 
couldn’t. read the rest, It 
didn’t matter. His flight had 
been cancelled; his career, 
his life, he had been can- 
celled, 

He walked in a state of 
shock through the equatorial 
city that he had mushroomed 
up near the Project Base. His 
thick body blundered through 
the shadows of sidestreets, 
bumped into quiet natives and 
sweating irritated tourists. 

I’m dead, he thought. 
Numbed shocked turned to 
hate for high political power, 
out of sight, out of reach. 


FTER THAT, in a ca- 

bana on the side of a lush 
tropical hill, he sat and 
looked through the panes of a 
huge glass and bamboo obser- 
vation room. From there, he 
could see the graceful gleam 





“of the rocket on a‘clear night. 
““'Ponight, it wasn’t’ clear; and 
‘anyway; no one was looking. 

He listened to the bongo 

_ drums. without hearing them. 

tHe »watched the contortings 
of a belly-dancer without ‘see- 
ing her. No one had. men- 
tioned the cancellation of 
Project Moon The faet is, he 
thought oddly, no one gives a 
damm if it was cancelled. No 
one has given a damm all 
along. 


It was after eleven. Pear- 
son had absorbed a lot of gin 
and tonics, he ordered two 
more. His eyes felt swollen, 


his stomach was stale, he felt 
69 


bitterness and ‘emptiness 
“mingling in a nasty melange. 

A -faced tourist and a 
thin ‘blonde woman were sit- 
ting at the table next to Pear- 
son, Pearson held up the 


newspaper. “What do you 
think of that?” he asked. 

The tourist shrugged. “I 
sure voted for Crowell. He’ll 
clean up things.” 

Pearson mumbled  some- 
thing and slammed the paper 
back on his own table. He 
heard the woman whisper. 
“He doesn’t look like a radi- 
cal, does he?” 


Pe WAS THEN that Pear- 
son began feeling like the 
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only man 44 the world. He de- 
cided he had been living:in a 
dream world -in which: he had 
imagined everyone: else felt 
the. way he had. always felt. 
Maybe a few. cared. They 
wete noticeable only in their 
absence and lack of voice,. 
It reminded him of his wife, 
Marge, and he ordered an- 
other gin and tonic, and 


tipped a_ sad-looking little. 


Indian waiter a sawbuck. 

He saw Juanita enter and 
smile at him with those won- 
derful big white teeth as she 
waved a corner of her scarlet 
shawl. He nodded and as she 
started gliding toward him 
like some antimated flower in 
the rain forest, he kept on 
thinking of his wife. _ . 

Marge’s giving him the 

ate should have been the 
ig tip-off Ten years Pear- 
son had been wor with 


the Project, helping with de- 


sign, testing, that 
first orbital ro 
ionosphere. Ten years wait- 
ing for the Moon. Ten years 
without Marge. Ten years 
ago she had made the issue 
clear. “I don’t want to invest 
in a zero future.” f 

Ever since he had “checked 
out” in a Jet Dragon, when 
he was 19 years old, Pearson 
had known where he was 


heading. For the Moon, and - 


whatever was beyond the 
Moon. He hadn’t intended 
that to be his whole life, but 
Marge had insisted that it be 
or nothing. He had made the 
sory choice he could have 


\ 
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tting 
above the 


made and what he consiteeed 
a promising relationship en- 
ed. The last of it’s kind for 
Pearson, 


Only now he had no choice. 
Marge had married a retired 
Colonel. Crowell had ground- 
ed Pearson. “Until further 
notice” in Crowell’s book 
meant “until Crowell was dis- 
placed politically.” That 
would probably be a long 
time from now. Longer than 
it took for a grounded rocket 
man to go to seed. 3 

EARSON smashed out his 

cigaret. He pressed the end 
of his blunt finger into the 
live ‘coal and felt the exqui- 
site pain run cear up into his 
eyes. 

He was nothing. Army, Air- | 
force and Navy brass, scien- 
tists and all, were being re- 
tired en masse, with the min- ' 
imizing of world tensions. In 
a little while now, he would 
be retired with a nice fat pen- 
sion. It woud be a long fun-_ 
eral, but he had the money | 
for a first rate ceremonial. 

And he was only forty- 
three. 

Juanita sat close to him and 
he ordered her a drink. She 
leaned close and fragrantly to 
him, looked at him steadily, 
her large dark eyes that had 
miraculous range from soft- 
ness to blackest intensity, 
brushing his face with unin-. 
habited concern. 

‘She said, speaking English 
with thick ‘difficulty, “You so 
loaded up.’ 
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early-to-bed-early- 
to-rise and every other cliche 
and platitude beloved by the 
new conservative. Pearson 
had always felt the basic an- 
tagonism toward Wentworth, 
and had avoided him socially 
when possible. Now, too late, 
Pearson realized he should 
not have been naive and a-pol- 
itical, that he should have 
fought the Wentworths be- 
fore they hanged him. 

A frightened native ser- 

vant in a pair of Bermuda 
shorts whispered that Major- 
General Wentworth was 
sleeping, and that— 
' Pearson went on into the 
huge living room of potted 
ferns and palms and fantastic 
tropical blossoms. Air-condi- 
tioning wafted gently cool air 
and Pearson opened his jack- 
et to it. An electronic net of 
some sort killed any mosquito 
venturing within a hundred 
yatds of Wentworth’s villa. 


WO SNTWwortt appeared, 
belting an official Air 
Force green dressing gown 
around his slim, well-pre- 
served figure that almost 
forced you to overlook his ad- 
vancing middle-age. His face 
was a strictly paternal one. 
Stern with slighters of sacred 
Jaw and order; patient with 
those who tried to conform; 
soft, even gentle, with the 
pious conformists. Absolutely 
unforgiving to innovators. 
His sharp face could sepa- 
fate inte. distant chiseled 
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parts called for by ten rigid 
emotions. One of these was 
the smile of a judge, always 
willing to hear the other side 
of the question, even Parson’s. 
“You appear to want to see me 
Major,” Wentworth said. ; 
“I'd like to strangle you, 
too; but I’m not going to,” 
Wentworth shrugged, or- 
dered the servant to prepare 
some coffee for Major Pear- 
son. The servant ran out. 
Wentworth offered a chair - 
but Pearson ignored it. He 
Stood in the middle of the 
room, looking at Wentworth 
as though Wentworth were a~ 
book he had a long time and 
had neglected to read. 
Wentworth sat down. “I’ve 
expected you, Major, ‘but I 
was hoping you would see me 
tomorrow. I’ve had a rough 
day.” 
“Closing out the Project 
must have broken your heart.” 
Wentworth caressed a mole 
near his left eye. “I know how 
disappointing it is to you,” he 
said. “I’ve never denied my 
feelings about the Project. Al- 
though I haven’t been in 
agreement with it, still I’ve 
done my best to see the Pro- 
ject through. And I did see 
it through; everything was 
ready when the cancellation 
order came in. You’re here to 
raise hell with me. But I had 
nothing to do with the Presi- 
dent’s order.” 


66% 70U VOTED for Crow- 


_ dell and that bunch of 





“Major, you’re drunk!” 
“You're a back-peddling 
coward,” Pearson said; “you 


“and all the rest of them.” 


Wentworth stood up. “I’ll 
be glad to talk with you when 
you've sobered up.” 
~ “T won’t be talking to you 
howd you regressive bust- 
a 


Wentworth shrugged and 


_ sat down again. “You want to 
. make me a scrapegoat, a whip- 
'ping boy; go ahead, Major! 


You may use me, if you like, 


| as a symbol of social trend.” 


Pearson stepped toward 
Wentworth. “All I’ve ever 
wanted was to push rockets 
up as far as they could go. 
I never thought much about 
why. I figured I was human 
like most other people. Get 
rid of curiosity, adventure, 
the desire to push out, what’s 
left? My dream was. the 
dream of a lot of people. But 
you and the Crowells and his 
cowled. clerks got hold of the 
reins, instilling fear, playing 
on anxiety. Making people so 
anxious to hold on to what lit- 
tle plot of security they have; 
they’re afraid even to think of 
venturing any farther. Let 
alone to the Moon, or beyond 
the Moon. You guys are 
afraid, scared silly into this 
medieval attitude. You hate 
science; it’s progressive. You 
hate change. You hate innova- 


‘tors. To you guys, innovators 


are the same as devils in the 


middle ages.” 
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- medieval monks he calls his 
’ cabinet.” 


“In a way you're right, Ma- 


jor. You happen to be a mi- 


nority.” 


f Sciee! WAS true, Pearson 
thought. Wentworth had 
won; he didn’t need to be up- 
set, didn’t even need to argue 
any more. 

Wentworth said, “I didn’t 
vote for Crowell and his Neo- 
Conservatives. Maybe I am 
afraid of any further expan- 
sion, Major. Many people are 


afraid; democratically, we ~ 


must allow the fearful major- 
ity to express itself—and they 


have. Crowell was elected be- © 


cause of his political and 
theological beliefs, and 
Crowell will return us to a 
simple, cooperative faith in 


communal simplicity, and an = 


end of blind and senseless 
drive toward—what? Space? 
A cold emptiness that can on- 


ly remind the already anxious, 
of a greater and greater and 
colder meaningless vacuum.” 
Science, technology, the cold” 
These things . 


and material. 
have been alienating man 
from the security, the bind- 
ing ties of natural law.” 
Wentworth leaned forward. 
His eyes were shining. “Peo- 
ple don’t want to go into 
space, Major. They don’t want 
even to look into it. They 
don’t want to think about 
something that is unthink- 
able, endless, meaningless. 
Something that can only re- 
mind them that everything is 
running to doom, inevitably 


burning up. Maybe some day 
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they. can. forget ® entirely. 


Only a few ever were interes-_ 


ted in your fantasy specula- 
tions about space travel, .On- 
ly .a comparative few ever 
read. the literature, saw its 
celebrating movies. .Why the 


lack of interest? Fear. When. 


the first space station, 
unmaned, went up, that 
should have been history’s 
greatest moment. How many 
people really cared? 

“Not many, — Psycho- 
logically they were turning 
the other way and saying, 
stop, leave us alone, we’ve had 
enough. Only space is, out 
there, Major. Only more 
meaningless vistas to make 
finite man mose frightened, 


more insecure and laden with 


deeper anxiety.” 


peer ignored the cup 
coffee. He watched 
Wentworth calmly spooning 
sugar into his while the air- 
conditioning murmured. 

Wentworth looked wp. 
“And anyway, no human 
made the decision.” 

“That’s being a Httle harsh, 
even on Crowell,” Pearson 
said. 

“I mean that literally: No 
human made the decision.” 

“Who made it? God?” 

“Not directly; the decision 
was made by Crowell’s com- 
putors.” 

“Computorst” Pearson 
whispered. 

“Read the papers tomorrow. 
Crowell’s. statements at the 
press conference in Seed. All 
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data was submitted to the. 
computor in Washington. The | 

computor decided no human — 


being could get to the moon | 
and back, Se ie Odds too 


great.” A 
It; wasn’t even fantastic. 
any more, Pearson thought, 


He and Wentworth ~ didn’t. 
even speak the same lan- 
e. “They could have 
one that years ago. The 
odds have always been. 
against it. When in hell have 
odds ever stopped a man— 
Now, Major. Now they do. 
Call Crowell’s policy any- 
thing you like. It is ultra-con- 
setvative; it’s also humani< 
tarian. The computor says. 
that no man could get to the 
moon and back alive given 


- all the present variables and 


unpredictable elements. And 
as as Crowell and his 
followers are in office, no 
man will ever try it.” 


(74 HAT DID the com- 
Y putor decide would 
me?” 


“No one factor; all the com- 
bined variables, chance risks, 
unpredictables. The chance of 
a mistake in pre-calculation 

example.” 

“No one ever denied it was 
a risk. Living’s a risk,” Pear- 
son said; anything worth do- 
ing i is a risk. 

Yes, but in this case the 
computor has proven the odds 
too great, Major. Such odds 
make this moon venture a 


ats games) a Spee kcal : 
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“risk for risk’s sake. Danger 
for danger’s sake. With the 
possibility of success so slim, 


no reasonable man would at- 
tempt 1t.” 


“Would = reasonable . men 
have defended the Alamo?” 
Pearson said. What does rea- 
_son have to do with this?” 
' “Everything, Major; Cro- 
well’s age is a new age of rea- 
son.” 


’ “The hell with you,” Pear- 
“son said. “It won't last. It’s 
. «just a temporary special dis- 
ease. We’ve had them before. 
But I don’t want to wait 
‘around for the end of. it. 
- You’re dead. If. you want to 
- Yationalize your own death by 
stagnation, that’s your part- 


“Gcular kindof funeral. What: 


» if they’d had a computor fig- 


oorring - Columbus’ «odds?» Or’ 


the odds against Washington 


crossing the Delware. Or even. 


\'the odds‘against a man when 
he decided to:come down out 
of the trees and try walking 
: around on the ground?” =. 

Wentworth smiled. “We 
all would probably have been 
better off Major.” 

Pearson managed a half- 
choked laugh. “The noble sav- 
age. Back to Arcadia, the 
Garden of Eden. If ignorance 
is bliss, you should be a char- 
ter member.” 

Pearson didn’t go out the 
front door, but he walked past 
Wentworth, through the 
kitchen, and out-into the back 
- yard. He skirted the swim- 


“ ming pool and headed for the. 
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power house. Wentworth was 
yelling at him. See 

He short-circuited the pow- 
er. The lights in Wentworth’s 
house went out. The air-con- 
ditioning went off. He could 
hear Wentworth screaming in 
the darkness. © ae 

Pearson yelled. “Back to 
mature, Wentworth. No 
lights, no air-conditioning. 
And those mosquitoes, 
they’re coming in for a land- 
ing. They’re mad as hell and 
they’re going to make up for 
lost time!” 

“By God, Major, you’ve 
gone too far.” 


Wee PEARSON ' got to 
Y ‘the rivet, he was‘ breath- 
ing" easier. The water’ “was 
placid ‘on the moonlightand 
he’ heard. a gator bellow’ a lit- 
tle way down thé stream: The 


light’ in ‘his apartment ‘was‘on 


and his radio was playifg. 
Juanita was waiting up for 
him. . ie matt ek 

‘He backed ‘the Jeep*:out 
from under the’ awning ‘next 
to the side ofthe house; then 
he called up to Juanita. Her 
black hair appeared, the 
bright slash of scarf and the 
dip of a golden shoulder. 

“How about a moonlight 
ride, sweetheart?” Pearson 
said. 

“Oh fun, baby!” She ap- 
peared almost immediately on 
the back porch, running eas- 
ily, and then she was in the 
Jeep snuggling up to him. 


Later, as Pearson ‘pushed 
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the Jeep with a brooding in- . 


tensity along the silvery road, 
Juanita, . seeing -that . this 
wasn't the expected fun ride, 
sat in silence. ; 

-. The road was. like a small 
silver stream flowing between 
the high thick banks of green. 
Bright plummage of birds and 
flowers flashed among the 
leaves. 

“Don’t say anything to any- 
one; just don’t say anything,” 
Pearson cautioned her. 

“I no say anything.” 


- “No matter what happens. 


- Promise?” 
“I promise, baby.” . 


ER FACE resembled an 

ancient. Inca mask under 
the touch of the moon’s light. 
“My Mother. sang a song,” she 
said, “sometimes. Song older 
than -forest. Song to great 
and. mighty Ome Teotl, God 
of the Fire that create, God 
of fire that kill. I come to you 
to die in. your fire. Take me, 
Ome Teotle. Take me. and 
. love me last of all in your 
arms of fire.” 

Pearson was thinking of 
the computor somewhere in 
Washington, or who knew 
where. Panels of gleaming 
plastic, row on rows of swit- 
ches and dials and little red 
winking lights. Damned elec- 
tronic computors with brains 
of metal and glass, telling 
men they couldn’t go to the 
moon. Like some ancient 
Shaman telling people what 
was taboo. 


_ Don’t open the door., We're 
3 e y ¥ 


‘song that had been borne in 
, awe amar y bib | ied ae] 
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scared of what lies on the 
other side. Set the dials of 
your computors, boys,: give. it 


all the necessary data and set 
the dials to represent all the 


‘factors. Brief the Computor 


high priest. Give it the form-.. 


‘ulas representing extremes of 
‘doubt and probability. Set it 


to thinking. A snowstorm of 
thinking electrons and out 


comes the figures telling how 


no human being in a rocket 

can ever get out the door and 

back in again. é ; 
But how far would it go 


~ now? What was the scope of. 


such. a_ theocrat? - Where 
would it stop? Men like 
Crowell and Wentworth, and 
a God named - Status Quo, 


with their high priest com- 


putors assuring that from 
now on man would never gam- 
oe when the odds were too 

ng. .: 


E PLUNGED the Jeep 

along the winding road. 
Cottages peeked out of jungle 
clearings and the swaying 
girdles of banana and lemon 
trees. Parrots, toucans, palm 
and guaga trees glistened and 
screeched as he passed, Be- 
yond the Jeep motor he 
could hear the ancient forest 
singing, every leaf a bird, 
every leaf a cicada, every leaf 
a sound, as Juanita had said 
once. And in the air the lone- 
ly smell of sweet - grass, 
trampled undergrowth, van- 
illa and hot sultry wood. And 
Juanita humming an old old 


f 
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the forest. He thought of how 
she had the river on her lips 
and the forest in her heart. 
'In a few weeks the entire 
giant project with its intri- 
‘cate installations, its block- 
_ houses and radar and the great 
_ recket itself, could be choked, 
buried, forgotten. And the 
forest song would sing over it 
all as though none of it had 
ever been here. 

The guards at the gate, 
seeing Major Pearson, opened 
the gate and stood with im- 
passive faces under shiny 
white helmets. 
. “This is a reporter,” Pear- 

son said. “She’s flying out in 
the morning and she’s doing 
a story on the end of the pro- 
ject.” 

Not that he needed to ex- 
plain his action. He just 
didn’t want the guards in- 
forming Wentworth if he 
could help it. 


PHE JEEP curved along 
the macadam past the pros 
ject installations. He didn’t 
say anything as he drove past 
the concrete igloos, the block- 
houses with narrow slits of 
windows and glass many 
inches thick. Over the under- 
ground fuel storage cellars, 
_ and between the cobweb steel- 
work of towers and wires, and 
the sleeping eyes of cameras 
and theodolites that had 
grown tired of keeping awake 
for the launching that would 
never come. 
Far to the right he saw the 


. rocket rising im abandoned 
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nakedness, a shiny ghost of 
something dead that had never 
quite been born, like a new 
born baby that had never 
breathed. 

Dish* antennae of radar 
turned up in stillness like dry 
palms waiting for rain, 

The guards at the gate into 
the control blockhouse nod- 
ded without feeling as they 
recognized Major Pearson. 
Pearson the jet-hero, the guy 
who put the first orbital rock- 
et up there circling the 
world. And in case anybody 
remembered, it was still up 
there circling round and 
round, like the scared people 
below, like another goldfish 
swimming round and round in 
its bowl. 

Inside the blockhouse, 
Juanita’s eyes widened at the 
display of technological won- 
ders. Her red lips opened 
slightly. 

Pearson put his arm around 
her waist as he pointed out 
the dials that marked the 
time, and he shoved her where 
the needle would be, and the 
buttons to push, “Can you re- 
member ?” 

“Yes.” she whispered. “T 
remember.” 

He went over it again and 
she repeated the instructions, 
and she remembered perfectly. 

He held her close against 
him. He could feel her thighs 
against him. He shut his eyes 
sand felt of her as though it 
were the earth itself he em- | 
braced, \ 
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AN INDIAN girl, a primi- 
tive Indian girl who wore 
only the most superficial 
trappings of the modern 
show, through which her sim- 
ple passionate heart shone 
like a firefly at night. An il- 
literate Indian girl standing 
here in a complex of techno- 
logical mass of equipment 
even the smallest isolated item 
of which would be as imcom- 
prehensible to her as it would 
have been to someone before 
the discovery of fire. But she 
could press the buttons just 
as well. She had no under- 
standing of the remotest prin- 
ciple of the controls, the panel 
in the blockhouse, but she 
understood what Pearson had 
to do better than the guys 
who had built it all and ran 
away. Ran away like a pack of 
yelping dogs to the safety and 
security and whatever else it 
was in the goldfish bowl they 
loved better. 

He told her. goodbye and 
kissed her. The passion had 
gone before, he knew, as he 
turned and started for the 
door. 

“Baby,” she whispered. He 
turned to look at her again. 
She had never spoken to him 
in anything but her crude 
English before. She sounded 
like someone else now. Some- 
one he had never quite 
known, 

“Y el oscilar de luces y la 
sombra mas dura y tus pala- 
bras de avenida. fluvial, tan 
pronto llegas y te fuiste. Y 
- quieres poner a flote mi vida, 
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Y solo preparas mi muerte. Y 
Ja muerte de esperar, y morir 
de verte lejos.” 


There were tears in her 
eyes. He ran out of the block- 
house, ran on past the Jeep 
toward the rocket. 

And he knew that however 
far he went, wherever he went 
from here out there, her face, 
her eyes, those last words of 
Juanita’s .would be all he 
would remember:..“and your 
words a street like a river, so. 
quickly you come and you: 
went away. And seek to 
Jaunch my life and you only 
prepare my death. And the 
death from waiting and the 
dying from seeing you far 
away.” 

A Juanita he hadn’t really 
known. Now he would never 
have a chance to know her. 
Something maybe he had 
never known all his life but 
had wanted to know. A wo- 
man without pretense, the 
river on her lips and the for- 
est in her heart. Now he knew 
what she was. Something that 
gave of herself like rain, like 
forest gave itself in fruit and 
flowers. Like the sky gives 
its blues, its suns and stars. 

She wanted me to go, he 
thought, and yet she was the 
only one who really under- 
stood, the only one who really 
loved me, and the only one I 
ever really loved. 

Juanita was life, and his 
road wound up and out from. 
Juanita, because she gave 
wings to the dream as she said 
goodby. os 
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Julie’s long-sleep made her a national figure ... 


- -TO-HAVE 


and to HOLD NOT 


(Author of “The Fission of Mrs. Custer’’) 


(illustrated by ORBAN) 


Is it not the mission of medicine to relieve pain for the 
dying, as well as for those who might recover. And who 
/ can be postive that death is inevitable in some cases? 


~ 


For God’s sake, not ating rockets of pain through- 

just another shot— out her trembling body. Her 
kill me! Kill me if you love eyes tightened, tears obscur- 
meeeeeee, Toneeeeee—” she ing her vision, but she knew 
broke off sobbing and tearing. he was still there, pale and 
at the long strands of yellow’ tortured by her pleading. 
silk that tumbled from her ~ He spoke softly, his voice 
pillow like a golden shower. husky and broken. “This— 


“K ILL ME, Tony! the middle of the spine, radi- 


It stabbed her again, near isn’t just another shot, Julie. 
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“ This one will really help.” 

“No it won’t! None of them 
‘do.” She rolled her head hys- 
terically from side to side. 
' “Tony, Tony, this is the 21st 

century. We don’t let animals 
suffer; why do I have to lie 

here like this? Why? Why? 
Why ?? 

She heard him move to the 
door of her private room and 
close it, Against orders; in- 

“terns were not supposed to 
close the door unless a nurse 
_ were present. 

_ “Listen to me, darling,” he 
said returning and cradling 
her throbbing head in his 
arms. “Try to listen to me and 
understand. I’m going to hurt 
you, terribly, and you must 
lie very still, darling. Very 


‘still. You mustn’t scream. If - 


they catch us they'll adminis- 


- ter an antidote, and they'll : 
“put. me in prison. where I can’t" 


' ‘help you again.’ 
“PI Tie. still... Very ‘still, 
Tony. I won’t make a sound 
—but hurry, Tony. Oh please 
hurry!” 

“Not a sound, Julie. We 
must have ten’ minutes after I 


make the injection, Just ten ~ 


minutes, Julie, then it will be 
too late; do you understand, 
darling?” 

“Yes! Yes! Please hurry!” 


HE FELT him draw down 
the bedcloths, grasp her by 
_a hip and roll her over gently. 
‘She- gasped as the motion 


si seciealied:. the pain twofold. | 


“Quiet, darling. I know it’s 
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‘rough, but you mustn't 


scream,” he urged hoarsely. 

She gouged the tears from 
her right eye. Tony was 
studying the X-ray of her 
spine. He laid it on the bed 
beside her and parted the 
white gown that opened down 
her back. The hypodermic in 
his hand was large, and the 
needle seemed murderously 
long, but she didn’t care. She 
had talked him into it at last 
after days of pleading. Ten 
minutes more she could stand, 
but not an indefinite hell of 
this torment. 

“T’m.. ‘sorry I can’t localize 
the skin,” he apologized. 
“There isn’t time, Let all the 


_air.out of your lungs, darling; 


that’s right.” . 

Unfortunately, : cher: up#ain 
abated...just as ‘the ~ needle 
sought the precise: pdint: be- 


eres 


--tween-.:vertebrae «and» ‘struck 


deeply into her spinal:cof¥umn. 

The shock of the -puricture 
‘was more. than. she: ‘could 
stand.She screamed with the 
little air. left..in -her. lungs, 
sucked a deep breath and 
screamed again. 

“No! No!” he pleaded. 
“Hold still! I-must give it all 


” 


to you! 


HE SEAR was even worse 

than her original pain. As 
the plunger descended-~ she 
felt the pressing against the 
base of her brain, amplifying 
her suffering with every 
heartbeat. Then it faded, as 
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Runtiny ie her hurt. were no ue 





_ ordered no 


La 


' flaming hell. 


TO HAVE and to HOLD NOT 
longer a living fluid thing, 


but rather a thick jelly with 
which she was stuffed tight 


‘Tike a sausage. ; i 

It was still there, but she ~~ 
‘could ignore it, withdraw her — 
‘brain from it as she would her ~ 
from a hot stove. ~ 


finger 
There were still the horrible 
pressure and the source of 
pain, but she shrank back 
and found refuge from them, 
leaving her body to its own 


She didn’t feel the needle 
withdrawn, and only the fact 
that she now faced the pastel 
ceiling again told her that he 


-had turned her to‘her back. 


“Thanks, Tony,” she said 
thickly. 

But he was looking at the 
door, empty, empty hypo 
syringe in hand. At the lower 
range of her-vision Julie 
could see the floor nurse, 
heavy, big-breasted and stern. 
“Why was this door closed? 
Who screamed?” 

Other footsteps were 
sounding down the hall. Old 


doctor Porter came in. Julie - 


saw his eyes glance at her, 
then he faced Tony. “What 
have you done, doctor? I 
injections for 
Miss Raeburn.” 


E STEPPED over and 
grasped the empty am- 
poule from the bedside table. 
“Comatone! Ten cc’s! By 
what authority. .?” 
“I assumed the authority, 
Spetee, Leer see agteuy: 


_ Suppose the 
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Dr. Porter turned to the 
nurse. “Prepare a syringe, 5 


“te. Comatone neutralizer. 


“Move!” 
He faced Tony again. “Miss 


“Raeburn is no mental patient, 


‘doctor, and even if she were 
you had no right. .” 


~ Julie felt her eyes bulging 


from their sockets, but the | 


pain was remote now. She 
watched the muscles tighten 


‘along Tony’s jaw. He cut off - 


Dr. Porter, “What right do 
you have to force a patient to 
remain conscious to a pain 


like Miss Raeburn is suffer-- 


ing? A fine dammed therapist 
you are! Arrest the growth 
in her spine then tell her it’s 
inoperable!” 


Both medics kept glancing 


at their watches, and Julie re- | 


membered what Tony had said - 


about, ten minutes’. 


Dr. Porter said, “Since you 
seem to have adopted this 


case, you should know. that 
the patient is beyond the help. 


of sedation. Additional 
narcotics would be fatal.” 
Tony snapped, “Did you 
think her heart would stand 
that pain indefinitely? She 
hasn’t slept in 36 hours.” 
“Are you suggesting that 
we should have let the tumor 
continue its fatal growth?” 
Porter demanded. “We did 
our best. The growth receded 
beyond the reach of our radia- 
tion, you know that. Now 


- 


nothing short of..of euthan-- 
asia can give her release. I 


patient has been 
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"The hardness that had come > 
into Porter’s face was melting 
away. “Dear child, that is im- 
possible. The dials will give 
less than an hour’s warning. 
With you away on your tours 
and personal appearances—” 
“T’ll wait. Here.” 

- “But Julie, only: Sisters of 
Mercy are allowed to attend 
the cells. Is it not so, Sister 
Joanne?” 


HE WHITE HOOD nod- 
ded in profile, then slow- 
‘ly; for the first time, turned 
to face Julie. The pale face 
- was filled with gentle emo- 
a" “But the order is open 





a |i paid for. And Norman :Blaine had to find out the how and lbeexihs 
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Pe, Dreams 5 deri eae was was supposed to give people the dreams | 

of their choice, to put them into a world of their own. But some- | 
thing was wrong; Dreams clients were not getting what they dl 

: 
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: i Se dtere isan intensely Moving Novel is 


|} WORLDS WITHOUT END 
oa le Clifford D. Simak — 


to all who would serve,” ‘she 
said softly, 


Porter instinctively averted 
his face from the clear, blue 
eyes. “Julie, you must be very 
certain this is what you want. 
I know Tony wouldn’t have 
expected or wanted it this 
way.” 

Even as he spoke he knew 
the words were useless, for - 
Julie had slipped from the 
chair and was pressing her 
cheek against the end. of 
Tony’s cell, tears brimming 
her eyes and her lower lip 
caught between her teeth. 

Truly, what other way was 
there? 
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The Quest 


stopped and atar ect ste thie 


light went out of his eyes: He 


was replaced by that look 
said I was less than nothing. 
“Albie,” he said mildly, “if I 
were you, I’d forget you 
heard me say anything.” His 
eyes bored into mine, and for 
an instant I looked into the 
face of death. x 
Then he laughed and dug 
his heels intohis_ horse’s 
flanks, let loose with a wild 
yell and scudded across the 
plain. Then it happened. A 
flash of lightning directly a 
head of the speeding horse. 
It reared in terror and threw 
“him and the angry clap of 
thunder drowned out his star- 
tled shout, The frightened 
horse kept on going; another 
‘flash struck before it. It 
reared again, and wheeled, and 
thundered back, blinded. Jim- 
my, dazed, was staggering to 
his feet. I yelled to him, but it 
was too late; there was an ear- 
splitting peal of thunder, and 


the terrified horse bore down * 


upon him. He turned, just in 
time to see those flying hoofs. 
He threw up his hands as 
they trampled in panic over 
him. The rain came down, and 
by the time I got to Jimmy 
Oakes, he was dead. 

It was ironic, all the news- 
papermen pointed out, that 
the first man to conquer the 
first frontier of space, to open 
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[continued from page 57] 


up a new dimension of travel, 
should meet his death from 
one of the most primitive 
forms of travel. A most tragic . 
accident, they agreed. 

The gardener, who helped 
me carry him to the wagon we 
brought out, looked down on 
him and shook his head. “Too 
proud,” he said simply. z 

I thought of the old Greek - 
hubris, the pride that was sup- 
posed to bring the wrath of 
the gods down upon man, and 
was grateful that- Jimmy 
hadn’t told anyone else, Any 
psychiatrist could explain it— 
the fear had been too great, 
and Jimmy Oakes had escaped 
from it in the only way he 
could. Fortunately for space- | 
flight, it wasn’t too apparent’ 
that the first pilot had re- 
turned insane. 

Yet, when I remember those 
awful bolts of lightning, I 
understand how primitive 
peoples could believe that 
they were hurled by angry 
gods. But, for me, the crown- 
ing irony was finding the 
copy of Kipling that Jimmy 
Oakes had been reading, 
where he left it face-down. I 
picked it up, and my eyes fell 


on. 
Lord God of hosts, be with 
us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we 
forget! 
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tion much more simply from 
‘histories and encyclopedias. 
If, on the other hand, “War 
And Peace” gave you.a feel- 
ing that you understand these 
historical events, and the hu- 
man intangibles surrounding 
the events, considerably more 
than you ever did from read- 
ing the histories, then Tols- 
toy has said something to you. 
(Needless to add, I hope, that 
this is a gross oversimplifica- 
tion.) 

When we talk about “great” 
works of art, we are not con- 
cerned with popularity polls. 
It isn’t so much the number 
a persons to which a given 
work of art has said some- 
thing, as much as it is the 
breadth and depth of affect 
upon those to whom it com- 
municated, and the diversity 
of such persons—both in time 

‘and temperament. 

With the artist, then, we 
have the intent and attempt to 
communicate; and with the 
artwork which has correctly 
been labelled, we have some 
sort of communication 
achieved. 


LL THIS may seem rather 

remote from science fic- 
tion, but it isn’t at all remote. 
Fiction is an art form; works 
of fiction are works of art. In 
producing any kind of fic- 
tion, the writer (he’s an art- 
ist, but let’s use the more mun- 
dane term now) has commun- 
ication problems; there are 
special communication prob- 
lems in writing good science 


* 
ued one 


fiction, insofar as science fic- 
tion has specia! elements. For 
the rest of this essay, r m go- 
ing to proceed on a pari'cular 
assumption which may ~>t a’- 
ways be true in actual prac- 
tice. But let’s ascvme that all 
science fiction writers are 
trying to write and sell good 
science fiction—that is, stor- 
ies which at least a cvb-*an- 
tail majority of the readers 
will acree are sc'~nce fiction, 
and which “say” ser-s*ing 
which could not have been 
said as well, or bettcr. in non- 
fiction, or in some other form 
of fiction. 


One difficulty with any 
branch of fiction which has 
special elements, is a tendency 
to treat it as a spec‘a'ty. That 
is, the special elements «re 


_emphasized so much that you 


begin to get a cult function. 
Now one of the most te!!ng 
symntom of .cultism, as Ana- 
tol Rapoport has no‘ed. is fail- 


ure to communicate. He 
says,* “That is not to say 
that cultists don’t talk to 


other pecple.:On the contray, 
they ta": to much. But talk- 
ing de-~.not necessariy mean 
communicating.” That is, the 
ciltist is likely to have a very 
sneci-’*zed vocabulary and 
idiars; thus, much of his talk 
is litsly to be comnosed of 
terms that are outside the 
noncu'tist’s experience, or of 
terms that he uses with mean- 
* “How To Say Whet ‘on Mean,” 


by Anatol vows esis Sum- 
mer 1956. 
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ings that are outside the non- 
cultist’s experience. To quote 
again from Mr. Rapaport: 


“You do not communicate, that 
is, it does no good to ‘say what you 
mean’, unless (1) there is an area 

-of common experience shared by 
you and the target of your com- 
munication, and (2) your words 
refer to things or events within 
that area. 


“Tf these conditions are fulfilled, 
there is no limit to how technical 
you can be. Indeed, technical lan- 
guage, if properly used enhances 
rather than hinders effective com- 
munication by playing on the sense 
of solidarity of the communicants. 
Teen-age jive, various forms of 
slang, occupational jargons — all 
are species of technical language 
and are eminently successful as 
vehicles of communications. How- 
ever, I repeat, the two conditions 
just named must be fulfilled. If 
- there is no area of common exper- 
ience, technical language becomes 
gibberish, If a link between words 
and experience is not felt, the 
situation is even worse,” 


fi Bere FIRST question for 
the science writer is, what 

is the target of communica- 
tion? There are three reasons 
why that has to the first ques- 
tion; (1) the writer isn’t a 
“pure” artist writing for him- 
self alone with the pious con- 
viction that the worth of what 
he has written eventually will 
be apparent to someone, who 
will then publish it for an 
eagerly waiting world; he 
wants to sell that story; (2) 
there is an intermediary be- 
tween his potential readers 
and himself, kriown as the 
editor; (3) he wants to sell 


= Py J .. 


again and again and again. 


As if you hadn’t all guessed ~ 


it by now, I’ll assert as pa- 
tiently and firmly as possible 
within the range of dogma- 
tism that the writer’s initial 
target of communication is 
the editor, and that the writer 
needs to be aware of the edi- 
tor’s target of communication. 


At this point, I’ll have to 
ask you to go along with an- 
other assumption which may 
not always be true in practice. 
Let’s assume that the editor, 
like the writer, wants to pro- 
mulgate good science fiction. 


Bow SINCE we've already 
defined “good science fic- 
tion” (for the sake of this es- 
say) as “stories which at least 
a substantial majority of the 


‘readers will agree are science 


fiction, and which ‘say’ some- 
thing which could not have 
been said as well, or better, 
in non-fiction, or in some- 
other form of fiction.” By 
definition, then, we have 
eliminated some possible tar- 
gets of communication. We’re 
not aiming directly at people’ 
who have already decided they 
don’t want to waste their eye- 
sight on anything that is 
clearly science fiction; and 
we are not aiming at people 
who are allergic to stories 
which say anything whatso- 
ever. (Obviously, we hope that 
some such people will be with- 
in range when we fire, and 
that we'll make bullseyes on 
them; but they aren’t the tar- 
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gets—we're not aujyusung our 
sights for them.) 


And since the.aim is ex- 
panded communication, be- 
cause both of us—writer and 
editor—want to see circula- 
tions increase under our de- 
fined aims, our target is not 
the “cult-type” reader, who 
wants his material specialized 
to the point where only fel- 
low~ specialists can make any 
sense out of it whatever. 


Our target of comunication 
then is the person who en- 
joys good fiction of the non- 
science ‘iction variety, as well 
as the rcader who is already 
with us. ‘he communication 
probicm i; to produce mater- 
ial wuich will impress our 
non-science-fiction-t ar get 
with the fact that this is good 
fiction, first. Just as the 
horseless carriage manufac- 
turer wants not only his reg- 
ular clientele, but the public 
in genexal to feel that the lat- 
est model Fallen Arch 6 is 
a good car—and secondly to 
find it a good Fallen Arch 6 
—we want our target to reai- 
ize that this is “well, what do 
you know: science fiction” 
after he’s been impressed by 
the story. Ideally speaking, 
the revelation that this is sci- 
ence fiction isn’t necessary; 
but in actual cases, we want 
him to remember the brand 
so that he’ll look for the mag- 
azine again next month. 


Owns OF the many ways in 
which apg ire fiction can 


be broken down is into story 
and background; but with a 
specialized form of fiction 
such as ours, there is a triple 
division when you analyse it 
in this fashion: science, story 

and background. (In tie puz- 
‘zie type of murder mystery, 
the division would be mys- 
tery, story, and background.) 

With story itself, there’s no 
more communication problem 
than with any other kind of 
good fiction;”it’s the other 
two elements that make for 
difficulty. 


First of all, there’s the sci- 
e:.:e. Let’s rule out of present 
consideration the numerous 
science fiction stories where — 
there is no difficulty because 
there aren’t any scientific 
technicalities. Secondly, we'll 
rule out stories—however en- 
joyable otherwise—where the 
“science” is mere dousletalk 
and magic gestures. It is in 
the “prophetic” type of ‘sci- 
ence fiction—the story based 


- on logical extrapolations from 


a sound scientific base—that - 
communication does become 
a problem and the danger of 
cult-talking is always present. . 


What about the area of com- 
mon experience shared by us 
and our targets of comtoun- 
ication? 


The area is a great deal 
wider than you might assume. 
Our target, as we have de- 
scribed the persons compris- 
ing it, is first of all, very 
much aware of science i its 
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the part it plays in our exist- 


ence, and of the tensions the 
situation has set up. These 
tensions have existed for a 
long time, but never before 
has civilization been so thor- 
oughly permeated with them 
at so many levels. What are 
the tensions? There is the 
drive, on the one hand, to ex- 
pand and integrate scientific 
knowledge and processes into 


‘a world milieu where science 


will be man’s servant in his 
pilgrimage toward under- 
standing himself and his plen- 
um, and realizing his con- 
structive potentialities. Op- 
posed to this, is the drive to 
apply every bit of knowledge 
and process possible, as soon 
as possible, for the immediate 
advantage of any particular 
minority as a weapon in 
a struggle for power and im- 
agined security. And the third 
force is the drive to suppress, 
and if possible destroy, 
knowledge and processes in 
the desperate hope that this 
will simplify existence—-and 
at the worst insure that we 
won’t all be one with Nineveh 
and Tyre. 


HERE IS no strict rule as 

to what we can or can not, 
should or should not, try to 
“say” in fiction, but one of 
the things every good science 
fiction story says is that the 
human situation isn’t hope- 
less. We are not inevitably 
doomed to hell on earth, or 


elsewhere, if we can listen 
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and understand and keep 
striving against what have 
been called our evil aspira- 
tions, I refer to the human in- 
clination to seek short cuts— 
the easy way to spurious, easy 
definitions of success, big- 
ness, and alleged good times. 
On the individual or small- 
group level, we call such short 
cuts crimes, or legal cannibal- 
ism; on the large scale we 


~ call them war in its number- 


ous forms—not all of them 
violent. 


We have, I say, sufficient 
area of common experience 
with our target, but the com- 
munication problem comes up 
in the second requirement: 
that the words we use refer 
to things or events in that 


‘area, This does not mean that 


everything in a story has to 
be easy to understand at first 
glance; it does not mean seek- 
ing the emotional and inform- 
ative level of TV. commer- 
cials. It does mean avoidance 
of cult-talk. If, for example, 
you are extrapolating on some 
phase of electronics, and you 
use not only technical high- 
fidelity terms and phrases— 
but also high-fidelity terms 
and phrases in the special 
manner that the high-fi ad- 
dicts use them when they’re 
talking to each other; and if, 
in addition, you dream up ex- 
trapolations on the lingo, too 
—well, you might as well 
translate it all into Latin 
rhyme and let them chant it, 
because it’s going to be gib- 
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berish to everyone except the 
hi-fi bugs, anyway. 


It’s true: the hi-fi adepts 
do talk that way; and if you 
know your subject you'll get 
a wonderful fidelitous verisi- 
miltude in the story by re- 
producing such patois. The 
comunication will be virtually 
nil, however. Hamlet to the 
contrary, art does not hold 
the mirror up to nature. A 
mirror reflects what is before 
it; a camera gives a more ex- 
act reproduction than the eye 
—but neither comments or in- 
terprets. Art communicates 
interpretation and comment 
upon -the human situation, 
upon all of creation; it 
doesn’t merely present a 
photostatic copy of it. 


UST HOW you can project 

the necessary scientific ex- 
trapolation, in conversation or 
description, with an air of 
verisimiltude about it, is 
something that each writer 
has to work out for himself. 
It can be done; Heinlein, to 
name just one example, has 
done it rather well. 


Backgrounds -aren’t. any- 
where near as much of a prob- 
lem. I’m not. referring to the 
scientific working out of 
backgrounds—as in “Mission 
of Gravity”—but rather the 
communication aspect of por- 
traying them. They’re funda- 
mentally simpler to project 
simply because they are most 
likely to be imaginative—and 


vicarious. 
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you can describe imaginary 
things only in terms of your 
own experience, first-hand or 
They have to be 
translated into areas of com- 
mon experience before you 
can see them and feel them 
yourself. Science can tell you 
a great deal about what the 
surface of the moon looks 
like, and what it’s composed 
of, what you’ll find and not 
find there—but there’s no 
authentic account of what be- 
ing there actually feels like. 


Thus, so long as you avoid. 


errors which can easily be 
spotted, and take care not to 
express your imagined feel- 
ing in terms of a specialized 
jargon that is meaningful 
only to other practitioners in 


the specialty, your expres- 


sion of what it feels like on 
the moon can communicate 
itself well enough to someone 
else who hasn’t been there, 


either. 


- 


| Beets ME repeat: technical 
jargon isn’t a bad or even 
an undesirable thing in itself. 
It’s a useful and necessary 
communication tool in its own 
area, but that area is a nar- 
rowly restricted one. Among 
the hi-fi specialists, no doubt 
it is possible to exchange reci- 
pes, make love, and even con- 
duct lay psychotherapy in 
high-fidelitese. And I sup- 
pose one could cut. grass with 
one of these 
electric. shavers, too. If one 


could, however, I suspect the | 


super-duper - 


ratio of communication in hi- 
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background themes are con- 
sidered as secondary. More- 
over, the giants of literature 
—of which these three are ex- 
amples—can be categorized in 
numerous ways. “Moby Dick” 
might also be filed under 
“symbolical novels” or “phil- 
osophical novels”; “War And 
Peace” might be subtitled 
“historical philosophy, or “his- 
torical novels”; “Don Quix- 
ote” would certainly go intoa 
“satire” section, or “comedy 
of manners” shelf. 


Question: Wouldn’t “Brave 
New World” be another ex- 
ample? 


Answer: Definitely, it 
would. “Brave New World” 
got into the “science fiction” 
ghetto after the fact; there’s 
no reason to assume that eith- 
er the author or publisher 
originally thought of it as sci- 
ence fiction, 


Question: Can you .give 
some examples of specialized 
terms now used in science 
fiction in the way you were 
talking about? 

(I was stumped for. an ex- 
ample and admitted that, be- 
ing in the middle of the for- 
est, I couldn’t think of speci- 
fic examples offhand, even 
though I knew—and we all 
realized—that examples exist. 
Someone suggested “over- 
drive.”’) 

Answer: “overdrive” is an 
excellent example. It’s a per- 
fectly good technical term— 
relating to horseless_ car- 
riages—which has a totally 


different meaning in a num. 
ber of science fiction stories. 
The term is likely to be 
picked up and used by almost 
any science fiction author be- 
cause the specialized mean- 
ing is familiar to so many 
science fictionsts. Yet to a 
reader who isn’t an adept, the 
special use of this term 
blocks communication. 


It isn’t just one word—or a 
few expressions hére and 
there; it’s a matter of an ex- 
panding repertone of terms 
and phrases, used in the cult 
manner. Writers do project a 
feeling of solidarity with the 
science fiction readers 
through this practice, and 
communication within the in- 
ner circle is very definitely 
enhanced. But the kind of 
universal communication 
which is the province of good 
fiction is crippled by such de- 
vices. You can’t blame the 
general reader of good fic- 
tion for assuming—how- 
ever mistakenly—when he 
finds a story interlaced with 
such things, that this may be 


very fine stuff for the science — 
' fiction bugs, but it has noth- 


ing to say to him. 


No matter how “open mind- 
ed” we imagine we are, or try 
to be, there are certain areas 
with nearly all of us where, 
for the most part, we prefer 
not to take the trouble of lis- 
tening. I have my blind spots, 
too; I’m allergic to electron- 


ics jargon, for example. Right. 
now I feel thirsty, and the 
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prospect of a cold beer is 


much more inviting than stay- 


ing here listening to George 
O. Smith lecture on technical 
problems of interplanetary 
communication (the science 
thereof). It’s unfair, and not 
exactly nice to George (of 
whom I’m really very fond, 
and many of whose stories 
I’ve enjoyed immensely)— 
particularly if he’s suffered 
throug.sh my long-winded, 
long-haired discourse on lit- 
erary matters. But his subject 
is way over my head, and 
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since the object of George’s 
address is to transmit infor- 
mation—rather than to inter- 
pret and comment upon mat- 
ters of more importance to me ~ 
—and since, in the very na- 
ture of things, I could hardly 
expect him to scale his re- 
marks down to my level of 
comprehension, when it comes 


. to matters electronic—I think 


I’ll have that beer instead, and 
hope for his forgiveness af- 
terward. R.W.L. 


—_——_—_ *« ——— 


NEXT TIME AROUND 


The big news this time is that your letters and postcards, in response 
to the questions we asked you in our last issue, have been definite 


and encouraging. 


Science Fiction Stories-is going to become a monthly 


publication! 


We are going to start a policy of presenting outstanding science 


fiction novels in serial form. 


Bi 


Watch this space, as the billboards say, for the announcement of 
our first serial; you'll see it in our May issue. 

Meanwhile, this May issue is going to have other features worth 
obtaining. Emsh has turned in a very fine cover for Robert Silver- 
berg’s tale of a sunrise no-one wanted to see — ‘Sunrise On 
Mercury’! - 

A Bertram Chandler who doesn’t show up often enough for 

many of us, is back — and we have him in a short novelet entitled, 


“Zoological Specimen”. It sounds innocuous, doesn’t it? The specimen 





isn’t! 





by the author 
of “The Stone 
Of The Wise.” 


THE DOWNFALL 
OF ALCHEMY 


by L. Sprague de Camp 


HE SPLIT between 
chemistry and al- 
chemy was fore- 


shadowed by Paracelsus, one 
of the greatest combinations 
of genius and quack in his- 
tory. He was born about 1490, 
most likely in Switzerland, 
and probably christened Phil- 
ippus Aureolus. The name 


grew to Philippus Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bombastus von 
Hohenheim, “Paracelsus” be- 
ing a nickname to show that 
he was greater than the 
Roman physician Celsus. 


After attending the Uni- 
versity of Basel, and study- 
ing mineralogy in the Fug- 
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and some medieval scholars 


caught an inkling of the 
truth about elements and 
atomic weights. 


The man who really dyna- 
mited alchemy, however, was 
a tall, gaunt, frail aristocrat, 
the mild, cautious, and 
scholarly Robert Boyle. He 
put forth the first modern 
atomic theory in the second 
edition of his “Sceptical 
Chymist” (1680), defining 
elements as “certain primi- 
tive and simple, or per- 
haps unmingled bodies; 
which not being made up of 
other bodies, or of one an- 
other, are the ingredients of 
which all those called _per- 
fectly mixed bodies are im- 
mediately compounded...” 


Boyle had fiddled with al- 
chemy himself, with the 
uusal lack of success. Now 
he and his assistants, Hooke 
and Mayow, founded a school 
of “pneumatic chemistry” 
whose workers revealed the 
complex nature of the Em- 
pedoklean “element” air. At 
Oxford, he taught Isaac 
Newton and the astrologer 
and antiquarian, Elias Ash- 
mole. Ashmole and Newton, 
after collaborating in al- 


chemical experiments, reluc- . 


tantly abandoned the chimera 
of transmutation. Although 
Newton spent years in chem- 
ical research, and did make 
some discoveries in this field, 
his accomplishments were 


small compared to those in 


mathematics and physics. 
Boyle was ahead of his 


time, and not for more than” 


a century did his theory of 
elements take full effect. 
Many chemists, in the mean- 
time, tried to salvage some- 
thing of the alchemical theo- 
ries: thus Stahl’s phlogisy 
ton theory, and Black’s ca- 


loric theory, prolonged the | 


life of the concept of fire as 
an element, 


But at last, with Lavoi- 
sier’s work on combustion, the 
basic assumptions of the. al- 
chemists were discredited. 
The discovery of 
tivity, at the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, showed that trans- 
mutation occurs in ‘nature; 
and Rutherford’s breakdown 
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and occult literature; some 
give correspondence-courses 
in occultism, purveying doc- 
trines from various transcen- 
dental sources such as Neo- 
platonism, Kabbalism, Theo- 
sophy, and New Thought. 
They . generally claim that 
their alchemy is moral or 
metaphysical, though they 
hint that the high-degree 
members sometimes make a 
little gold just to keep their 
hands in. They quarrel furi- 
ously, each claiming that 
while it is a “secret” society, 
its rivals are “clandestine.” 
The dictionary says that 
“clandestine” means the same 
as “secret,” but in fraternal 


circles “clandestine” has a 
sinister connotation. 

Occult fraternities flourish 
because people persist in hop- 
ing for a modern. equivalent 
of the Philosopher’s stone, to 
transmute the base metal of 
everyday life into the gold of 
utopian happiness. Like the 
alchemists they are doomed 
to failure, because the Stone 
does not exist. Chemistry got 
somewhere when it aban- 
doned the-methods of magic, 
for those of science, so it is 
at least conceivable that the 
same might apply. to other 
human affairs. 


* 
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Let’s see now — you can’t change the past; oe 


ene. Nis ae Sot sts ah tiny a i 


if you went back in time, say a day or two, 
you'd just find yourself repeating what had 
already happened. But suppose you could 
skip ahead an hour or two, every now and 
then. Why — you could go back to that 
blank period at will, and fill it in as you 


liked, couldn’t you? 


TEMPUS. 
NON: FUGIT 


: by GORDON R. DICKSON = * 


(author of “No More Barriers’’) 


HE DESK CLERK at 

the placement ‘service 
sighed: “You again?” 
“Yes,” said Whitely Spence 
unhappily. He was a little 
man with a little voice; it 
always annoyed him. No 
matter how he tried to sound 
as if it did not matter how 
other people felt about him, 
that voice of his would in- 


sist on giving him away, 
Right now, he was suffering 
under the clerk’s scorn and 
his’ voice revealed the fact. 

“What went wrong this 
time?” demanded the clerk, 

“My — er — employer ab- 
sconded with the funds for 
the charity drive,” said 
Whitely, meekly. 

“Oh, it was that guy, was 
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“I — er — don’t drink,” 
said Whitely. “And he—” 

“Says here your puritanic 
attitudes made him uncom- 
fortable. Then there’s the 
used helicopter dealer—”- 

“But he cheated his custom- 


ers outrageously,” protest- 
ed Whitely. “I couldn’t in 
concience—” 

“The old lady with phil- 
anthropies—” 

“I was allergic to her 
cats.” 

“And now this last guy. 
Well,” said the clerk. “I 


don’t’ know what we can do 
for you. I suppose there’s no 
technical blame to be hung 
on you for this string of fail- 
ures, but clients don’t like 
our recommending someone 
with a _ record like yours. 
Ever think of going into 
some other line of work?” 


“But I put in ten years of 
college and field work,” said 
Whitely. “It takes that much 
to qualify for a business man- 
ager’s private certificate. You 
must have something.” 


6< ELLLL,” drawled the 

clerk, “I don’t say we 
don’t. But I don’t recom- 
mend it.” He punched a few 


more buttons, and a new se-. 


ries of lines flipped into ex- 
istence on his desk screen. 
“There’s one chance here. An 
inventor. Ten percent of his 
gross income to his business 
manager.” 

“Ten per cent!” Whitely 
goggled at this liberality. 
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Two per cent was the most 
he had ever hoped for. Then 
his native caution tugged at 
his elbow. “Er — I suppose 
he makes an adequate gross 
income?” 


“Strict amount confiden- 
tial,” replied the clerk. “Au- 
thorized however to inform 
you in six figure bracket.” 

“Six figures!” Whitely 
reeled. This was too good to 
be true. After all his trouble, 
to stumble on a job paying a 
minimum of ten thousand 
credites a year. His heart pal- 
pitated. “What — what's 
wrong with the job?” 

“Wrong? Nothing!” said 
the clerk, stiffly. “Never 
anything wrong with the 
jobs we handle. It’s just that 
this one’s for Hobart Gro- 
gan.” 

“Hobart Grogan?” 
Whitely, mystified. 


“Don’t know him? Well—” 
said the clerk, with a cough. 
“He’s a bit eccentric; you 
know how inventors are. The 
last dozen or so managers 
we've sent him all quit. Up to 
you, of course.” 


Whitely thought it over. 
On one hand, the job for this 
unknown and rather terrify— 
ing-sounding inventor; on 
the other hand—Whitely 
thought of the fact that there 
remained less than twenty 
credits in his central account, 
and that all the other place- 
ment agencies in town had 
turned him down. 


said 
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nineteen credits. As your 
business manager, I want to 
know if you have any means 
of raising it.” 

“Certainly,” said Grogan. 
“Sell something.” 

“Sell what?” 

“Anything,” said Grogan 
with an airy wave of his 
hand. “Don’t bother me with 
details; just take something 
and sell it. Simple proce- 
dure,” he muttered into his 
beard. “Don’t know why I 
have to be the one to suggest 
things all the time.” 


Wa quivered in- 
side like a vanilla -pud- 
ing, but his courage was up. 
“Grogan!” he said, manfully. 
“This won’t do. I don’t know 
what you will want to keep 
and what you won’t want to. 
You— 

“Bah!” snorted Grogan, ex- 
ploding out of his chair. He 
shot out of the room and re- 
turned a moment later with a 
small device somewhat re- 
sembling an archaic crystal 
set, which he shoved into 
Whitely’s hands. “Here!” he 
roared. 

Whitely «took it, hesitant- 
ly. “What is it?” 

“A temporal determinant,” 
said Grogan. 

Whitely Spence gulped. 
Past experience had taught 
him that employers hated ex- 
plaining themselves. “What?” 
inquired Whitély “is a tem- 
‘poral determinant?” 


set. 
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Grogan; it seemed, was no 
exception to the general rule 
about employers. He immedi- 
ately began to swear at 
Whitely in something- that 
sounded like. Low Dutch. 
“—stupid oaf!” he thundered, 
emerging at last into Eng- 
lish, “What could a temporal 
determinant be, but a deter- 
minant of temporal factors? 


In other words, fool, it de- 


termins what time it is.” 

“A sort of clock?” hazard- 
ed Whitely, weakly. 

“Not clock, idiot!’ snarled 


“Grogan. “A clock notes time, 


it doesn’t determine it. You 
look at a clock to find out 
what time it is; you set this 


to. make it the time - you 
want.” } 
EALISATION = struck 


Whitely like a thunder- 
bolt. A warm, blissful wave 
flowed over him and visions 
of million dollar check (made 
out to Grogan) and hundred 
thousand dollar checks 
(made out to W. Spence) 
danced before his eyes. 

“A time machine,” he 
breathed. He touched it with 
trembling, reverent fingers. 


“Can I try it now?” 


Grogan reached over and 
touched a small dial on the 
“Forward, or back?” 

Whitely hesitated. Maybe 
it might be dangerous. 

“Back,” he said. “About 
half an hour or so.” 

Grogan twisted the dial. 


‘The room vanished. 
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Whitely knocked 
dently at the door. 

Silence. 

He knocked again, some- 
what harder this time. 

“Come in!” barked an iras- 
cible voice. 

He gulped, adjusted his 
tunic scarf and.entered — 

But this is ridiculous, 
thought Whitey. I’m just 
doing the same thing over 
again. And he strained des- 
perately against the unbreak- 
able fabric of the Established 
Past, but could not alter it. 
Only with the Temporal De- 
terminant, that was outside 
of Time, and independent of 
it, did he have freedom of ac- 
tion. Frantically he twisted 
the dial in the opposite di- 
rection. 


diffi- 


T WAS night. The room 

was the same, except that 
Grogan was placidly smok- 
ing a pipe in a corner and 
listening to Brahms Second 
Symphony on his colorecord- 
er. 


“There you are finally,” 
said Grogan. “You must have 
gone to the full forward lim- 
it of the Determinant.” 

Whitely drew a deep, re- 
lieved breath, “What is the 
limit?” 

“Seven hours and twenty- 
three minutes — approxi- 
mately,” said Grogan. “After 
that, the probability index 
drops below the line of pre- 
cise logical development. I 
could show you the mathe- 


,' 
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matics—but then you 
wouldn’t understand it, any- 
way. Of course you can go 
as far back along your own 
lifeline as you wish; although 
if you went too far back 
there might be some practical 
considerations preventing 
your return. However — 


you'd better be getting 
back.” 

“Getting back?” echoed 
Whitely. 


“Certainly,” said Grogan. 
“Back to the point at which 
you started your movements 
in time. It’s now nine o’clock 
at night. After you came 
from here this afternoon, you 
talked to me for a couple of 
minutes and then dashed out 
as if your tail was on fire.” 

“Where was I going?” 
asked Whitely. 

“You didn’t say,” replied 
Grogan, dryly; and, reaching 
over, twisted the dial back to 


_its orignial position. 


CC ATISFIED?” asked 
Grogan. 
Whitely looked around 


him. It was daylight again; 
the Determinant was still in 
his hands. : 

“Where am I going?” he 
demanded excitedly. 

“What do you mean— 
“where are you going?” 
snapped Grogan. “Try to be 
explicit Whitely. I know it’s 
a strain, but try.” - 

“I was just seven hours 
and twenty-three minutes— 
or something like that—in 
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the future,’ babbled White- 
ly. “And you said that after 
I got back here, I went some- 
place suddenly. And—since 
I haven’t actually gone, yet, 
I don’t know where I went. I 
thought you could tell me 
where to go.” 


Grogan’s face lit up with 


a happy smile. “Bless you, 
Whitely; you have bright- 
ened my day for me. It’s so 
seldom ina man’s life that 
opportunities like this occur. 
Of course I’ll tell you where 
to, go.” 


And he did—in detail. It 
took about five minutes. 

“That wasn’t,’ said White- 
ly, indignantly, after Gro- 
gan had finished, “what I 
meant.” 


“Naturally not,” answered 
Grogan, and burst into a roar 
of laughter. 


“Well,” said Whitely, red- 
faced, after Grogan’s -guf- 
faws had toned down to 
chuckles, “you might tell me 
why I found myself repeat- 
ing what I’d done before, on 
my trip into the past.” 

Grogan sobbered up. “The 
past is immutable. All this 
hogwash about alternate 
futures is so much pig swill.” 

“Oh,” said Whitely, and 
lasped into thoughtful si- 
lence. 

“Well,” rasped Grogan, 
impatiently. “You wanted 
something to make money 
from, to pay that little bill of 
mine, Take the blasted thing 


ful. 


“however, 
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out and sell it, or hock it, or 
something.” 

“Sell?” muttered Whitely. 
“Hock? No, no—license, 
that’s what we’ll do with it.” 

And, with that, he rushed 
out the door. 


NITED ELECTRONICS 

was a large outfit. It not 
only sold to people like Gro- 
gan, it also bought from peo- 
ple like him when they came 
up with something United 
Electronics would find use- 
And Whitely already 
had a nodding acquaintance 
with the purchasing agent, ~ 
as a result of his short inter- 
lude with the rich gentleman 
who had been offended by 
Whitely’s lack of taste for 
liquor. Consequently, it was 
to United Electronics that 
Whitely betook himself as 
soon as he had taken the 
trouble of putting the De- 
terminant under interim reg- 
istration at the local branch 
of the patent office. 


The purchasing agent, 
was out when 
Whitely arrived; consequent- 
ly Whitely had no choice but 
to sit in a state of miserable 
impatience for three hours. 
Trying to track the U.E. 
man down through the maze 
of buildings would only have 
resulted in Whitely’s miss- 
ing him altogether. Whitely 
found himself as he sat wish- 
ing rather wistfully that 
Grogan would invent a de- 
vice for tracking down pur- 


> 
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chasing agents. But no, some- 


how Whitely felt in his 
bones that what Grogan 
would invent would always 


be something he, needed, or 
found interesting. 

Eventually, however, the 
man in question, a thin, for- 
'ty-year old by the name of 
Cooper McBray, returned. - 

“Ah, Spence,” he. said 
smoothly. “You wanted to 
see me?” 


HITELY looked at this 

complacent, thinning- 
haired figure in its neat bus- 
iness suit of tweed; a vicious 
desire to ruffle the man’s 
calm posessed him, “For 
three hours,” he said , be- 
tween clenched teeth, “I’ve 
been sitting here with a de- 
vice that can make five mil- 
lion a year for the firm that 
market’s it—and you ask me 
if I want to see you.’ 

“Now, now, Spence,” said 
McBray, who was used to ex- 
aggerated claims, “haste 
makes waste, you know. 
Come into the office, here.’ 
He led the way into the pan- 
elled room that was his head- 
quarters. 

“Now,” He repeated, sit- 
ting down and waving 
_ Whitely into a chair, “what 
have you got, Spence? My 
secretary says you're with 
Grogan. Never met him, my- 
self, but I understand he’s a 


“Gs a Temporal 
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it,” said Whitely, leaning 
across the desk toward him, 
Determin- 
ant.” 

“And what,” asked Mc- 
Bray, “is a temporal deter- 
minant?” 

For a moment, Whitely 
felt a small wistful desire to 
be able to swear in Low 
Dutch. Bravely, he squelched 
the wish. “To you,” -he said 
dryly, “a time machine.” 

McBray leaned back in his 
chair and laughed until tears 
glistened in his eyes. 

“Well, well, well,” he anid, 
“So it’s a time machine, is 
Tee 

“OS. 
isc 

McBray leaned 
and wiped his eyes. “Come 
now, Spence,” he said. “After 
all, my working day is rather 
a full one. And you’ve had 
your joke. Now, what is it 
you've really got, there.” 

Whitely leaned forward 
and put the Temporal Deter- 
minant in McBray’s_ hands. 
“Which way,” he asked, 
“would you like to go. For- 
ward in time? Or back?” 

“Oh, let’s say—back,” an- 
swered McBray, with a 
chuckle. He was still chuck- 
ling when Spence set the dial 
for five minutes earlier. 


said Whitely. “It 


forward 


FROM SPENCE’S point of 
view, the proceedings 


firecracker. What's the gim- - were unspectacular. One min- 


mick?” 
“The gimmick, as you put 


ute, McBray was beaming 
with merriment; the next, he 
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if you had just eaten two full 
size dinners in a row?” 

He groaned, massaging 
his ample stomach tenderly. 
Whitely took advaftage of 
the diversion to repossess 
himself of the Determinant. 

“Hey!” . cried’ Conninger, 
realising his loss. “Gimme 
that here!” 

“Not,” -said Whitely, 
smoothly, “until you’ve agreed 
to my terms.” 

“Terms? Hey! 
terms?” 

“One—one hundred thou- 
sand a year for manufactur- 
ing rights,’ quavered Mc- 
Bray. j ; 

“One hundred—gug!” 
choked Conniger.. He quiv- 
ered as if the Temporal De- 
terminant had just made an- 
other assault on his stomach. 
Then, because he was after 
all a businessman, he said— 
five thousand.” 

“Goodby,” said Whitely. 

“Sixty thousand.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“All right, blast you, sixty- 
five thousand.” 


What 


HITELY came over and 

patted Cyril P. Connin- 
ger on the shoulder. Some- 
thing that had never been 
done to him before in the 
memory of anyone connected 
with United Electronics. 
_ “I realise,” said Whitely, 
“that you’re actually trying 
to make a deal. The -trouble 
is just that you're too used to 
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thinking in terms of these 
piddling little sums. I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I’ll drop my 
price to ninety-five thousand 
to show that small considera- 
tions don’t weigh with me. 
Now you can tell the Board 
that you saved them some 
money.” : 

Conninger purpled and 
opened his mouth. It turned 
out that he, also, could swear. 
in Low Dutch—or at least 
something that. sounded re- 
markably like it. 

“—-and seventy-five thou- 
sand is my last offer. Not a 
tenth-credit more; and be 
damned to you!” 

Whitely smiled. Actually, 
seventy-five thousand was 
far more than he had ex- 
pected. He leaned. forward 
and spoke very distinctly. 
“T’ll take—” he begaee-sae 
disappeared. 


T WAS night. The room 
was Grogan’s. room. He 


” was placidly smoking a pipe ’ 


in one corner and listening 
to Brahms’ Second Sym- 
phony on his colorecorder. 

“There you are finally,” 
said Grogan. “You must have 
gone forward to the full lim- 
it of the Determinant.” 

Whitely drew a deep, re- 
lieved breath. “What is the 
limit?” 

“Seven hours and twenty- 
three minutes — approximate- 
ly,” satd Grogan. “After that 
the probability index drops 
below the line of precise log- 





ly. “I did and do. Do you 
want to talk business, or 
don’t you?” 


Sse et NOW, Spence,” 
said McBray. “You 
didn’t really think that we’d 
_pay seventy-five thousand a 


year for the rights to manu- 


facture a mere toy?” 

“Toy?” said Whitely. 

“Toy,” said McBray. “I 
imagine some people might 
find it .entertaining to re- 
peat small portions of their 
lives—but hardly at the cost 
of buying such an expensive 
gadget as this. But nobody 
in his senses would want to 
shorten his apparent life by 
hopping seven hours and 
some minutes into the future. 
I #eally can’t think of any 
good commercial use for the 
Determinant. And on_ the 
other hand, think of the un- 
certainty, the danger. Rather 
a dangerous gadget, don’t 
you think, Mr. Conninger?” 

“Absolutely, McBray,” re- 
plied Conninger. “Ought to 
be a law. “Dangerous play- 
thing. No good use for it 
Might write the papers 
about it myself if it shows up 
on the market.” 

“Of course, Spence,” said 
McBray, delicately, I  sup- 
pose we could still buy it 
from you—merely as a curios- 
ity for development in our 
own labs. But the price would 
be closer to seven hundred 
and fifty than seventy-five 


thousand credits. That, I 
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would say, is about what it’s 
worth. Since we can’t think ° 
of any practical use for it. 
Or can you, Spence?” 


* Whitely thought desper- 


ately. 


Could he? 

He could not. 

“Well?” said McBray. 

For once in Whitely’s life 
anger got the better of his 
good nature and exploded out 
of him. 

“No, I can’t!’ he snapped,, 
jumping to his feet. “But Pll 
tell you one thing. Practical 
use, or no practical use, 
you’re not getting your hands 
on this. And what’s more, I'll 
bet there is a practical use, 
and I’m going to find it. And 
then if you want it, you’re 
going to have to pay threee? 
the nose for it!” 

And he stalked out. 


Or’ HIS way back to Gro- 
gan’s, Whitely contem- 
minant sadly. It was all very 
plated the Temporal Deter- 
well to say confidently that 
he was going to find a use 
for it; but it was another 
matter entirely to go about 
doing so. He chewed his 
lower lip thoughtfully. Mc- 
Bray and Conninger’s game 
was clear. They would start 
circulating the word that the 
T.D. was dangerous and un- 
commercial, and that they 
had turned it down for that 
reason. With such a rumor 
circulating none of the small- 
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earth.” The reason is that the He- 
brews were still polytheists when 
Genesis" was written. Later, when 
the priests of Yahveh got control 
of the Jewish state, and suppressed 
all their rivals, they faked the 
earlier records to make it appear 
that the Hebrews had been 
monotheists ever since the Crea- 
tion, in much the way the Stalin- 
ists eliminated Trotsky’ from 
Russian history. 

These two narratives, combined 
in Gevesis (with fragments of a 
third) account for some of the 
many incOnsistencies of the work; 


for instance, the two  Filood- 
stories, in one of which the 
waters recede in the seventh 


month and in the other of which 
they do in the tenth month. 
(Genesis viii, 4,5.) 

I went into Flood-legends at 
length in an article, ‘The Great 
Floods,” in Astounding Science 
Fiction for October, 1949. The 
gist of it is that the Noachian 
Deluge is only one of half a 
dozen versions of this story, which 
is also known in Greek (Deuka- 
lion’s Flood), Assyrian (Ut- 
napishtim’s Flood), Hittite, Hur- 
rian, Babylonian (Xisouthros’ 
Flood), and Sumerian (Ziusudra’s 
Flood). They are all so much 
alike that they were obviously de- 
rived either one from the other, 
or from a common source. The 
Sumerian version goes back at 
least to 2000 B.C. if not farther. 
It is thus older, not only than the 
date when (the best modern schol- 

_ ars agree) Genesis reached its 
' final form (around 500 B.C.) but 
even older than the date Mr. Har- 
per gives for its writing (around 
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1450 B.C.). 


The only logical inference is 
that the Sumerian version is the 


original, or at least the oldest 
preserved, version, and that the 
others are derived from it. It 
follows that the Hebrews picked 
it up at the most logical time and 
place—during their captivity in 
Babylonia—and incorporated it 
in their, mythology. As for its 
source, there is geological and 
archeological evidence that there 
were disastrous floods from time 
to time in the valley of the 
Euphrates in the fifth and fourth 
millenia B.C., before the river 
was tamed by bleeding off its 
waters for irrigation. There is no 
such evidence for a world-wide 
flood. 

If anybody wants to pursue the 
matter further, here are some re- 
ferences: Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica, s.v. Genesis; Salomon Rein- 


‘ach: “Orpheus: A History of Re- 
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ligions’, Chap. vii; Robert W. 
Rogers: “Cuneiform Parallels to 
the Old Testament’; A. Eustace 
Haydon: “Biography of the 
Gods”; Allen H. Godbey: “The 
Lost Tribes a Myth’; Jack Fine- 
gan: “Light from the Ancient 
Past’; and Isaac P. Cory: “Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments’; Sir Leonard 
Woolley: “Ur of the Chaldees”. 


L. SPRAGUE de CAMP 


The ancients, of course, saw 
nothing unusual about a mighty 
man of God such as Moses being 
able to describe his own death. 
However, all the Bibles that 1 
have seen titles these books as 
Books of Moses (about Moses) 
rather than Books by Moses. 
And it’s not impossible that the 


Good News! 


FOR MR. de CAMP 


Dear Doc: 


I would like to register one oc- 
casional-reader’s very hearty con- 
gratulations on your current and 
very excellent series of articles by 
de Camp on magic, myth, and re- 


‘lated subjects. For a professed 


magazine of purely  science-fic- 
tion to so present such a valuable 
contribution to the field of con- 
temporary fantasy is a deed de- 
serving of the gratitude of every 
serious enthusiast of imaginative 
literature, 

We have all read (alas, far too 
seldom of late) stories of wizards 


kk 


The-response that you have given to our last couple of issues of 
FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION has justified our heeding 
the requests of those of you who have urged us to return toa 
regular schedule. Thus, with Issue ‘Number 31, FUTURE SCI- 


ENCE FICTION will be a quarterly magazine. 


Look for our Winter 1956-57 number, Issue Number 31, now on 

Sale. It features a short novel by CLIFFORD D. SIMAK, 

and short stories by ROBERT SILVERBERG, THOMAS 
| N. SCORTIA, and many others. 
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olden scribes knew the difference, 
even if the commoners didn't. 
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and demons, enchantments and 
mythic lands; and it is not only 
highly interesting but rather im- 
portant as well, to learn something 
true about these not-ever-useless 
dead ends of man’s search for 
knowledge both of himself and 
of the Universe in which he 
lives. To his rather difficult task 
of illuminating, explaining, and 
condensing the sometimes quite 
considerable bodies of learning 
and commentary on which his ar- 
ticles are based, Mr. de Camp 
“brings a brilliant talent, a wry 
humor, a commendable and scien- 
tific detachment, as well as an 
occasionally awesome amount of 
erudition. I, not quite modestly, 
add that I have not yet caught 
him in an error. 


In regard to subjects for his 
future articles in this series, may 
I suggest 1) Divination, the 
psuedo-science of foretelling the 
future which, over the centuries, 
man has attempted by means of 
the intestines of slaughtered 
animals, the random scattering of 
straws, sticks, pebbles, visions in 
pools of ink, blood, quicksilver, 
and, of course, the famous crys- 
tal ball, which as a rule is neither 
a true ball nor made from «crystal; 
2) The Fairies, perhaps the most 
interesting and original of all 
creations of the folk-mind, and a 
discussion of people who “have 
seen them, caught them, killed 
them, photographed them, and 
accompanied them into Faerie; 
and, of course, 3) Black Magic 
itself, and some information on 
derzon-worship, the _ Medieval 
_ grimoires, the witch-covens, 
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cations and conjurations of spirits 
and other inhabitants of Hell. 
However, any subject on which 
he writes is sure to be of extreme 
interest to the many of us deeply 
interested in the pseudo-sciences, 
intricate and false philosophies, 
and elaborate but useless arts 
which constitute the Occult. 


LIN CARTER, 
New York, N. Y. 


One very interesting thing about 
magic formulas, rituals, etc., 18 
that they are exact prescriptions: 
in order to work (supposedly) 
every ingredient and element must 
be present, and in the correct 
order. That is, the matter of call- 
ing for non-existent ingredients 
aside, they seem to be as specific 
as a chemical formula. Trimmings 
exist, no doubt, just as one can 
make the process of dropping io- 
dine crystals on white phosphor- 
ous (spectacular reactions here) 
even more impressive by adding 
incantations and esoteric gestures 
to the business. > 


Dear Editor: 

So now it’s psionic machines! 
Well, I don’t mind, long as en- 
tire issues aren’t devoted to the 
subject. An occasional yarn deal- 
ing with it is okay, all depending 
upon whether it’s a good story in 
its own right, as was “The Sabo- 
eur”. Garrett seems to be on his 
way to the top—which is fine; 
the more “top names” there are in 
Science fiction, the more_ variety 
of quality stories is the way I see 
it. It isn’t so good if the leading 
lights consist of a handful of 
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bad stories, As soon as I tread the 
first few pages it was obvious as 
to how it would end. 

“The 
have nothing to say. 

Hey, do you think that you 
could possibly return, “20 Years 
Ago’’-in “Inside Stf’’? Recently I 
bought some old issues of Future 
and ‘I found “20 Years Ago” very 
interesting and informative. 

Kenn Curtiss: You aren’t the 
only one who jinxes the Science 
Fiction Magazines. The first pro- 
zine that I bought was Startling 
Stories, Summer 1955. It folded 
with the Fall number. At that time 
I also bought Planet Stories; it 
folded with the Summer 1955 
number. Last December I sent 
away for a copy of Dick Geis’, 
Science Fiction Review; 1 then 
learned that it folded. So you see, 
Kenn, you are not the only one 
with this trouble, The “ ’Zine 
Jinx’’ is a most unusual coinci- 
dence; could even be that Shaver’s 
deros are causing it. 

Looking forward to a far. better 
issue. 


Saboteur’’—Garrett— I~ 
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MARTY FLEISCHMAN, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


I’m open to suggestion and per- 
suasion. Would the rest of you 
like to see “20 Years -Ago in 
Science. Fiction” restored? How 
would you like to see it handled, 
if so? That is, how can we make 
it interesting, informative, and 
relevant to the reader whose 
background doesn’t extend that 
far, and to whom a list of titles 
and authors, and the mere evalua- 
tion of “good”, “bad,” etc., will 
be meaningless? 


‘ REVISIONISTS 


Dear Editor: 

We'd like to hear from any 
readers who share our interest in 
revised spelling. Ellen has de- 
veloped (with help from several 
correspondents) a system which 
she calls ‘‘Representative Spelling,” 
and we'd like to exchange letters 
and form a correspondence group 
with others interested in this 
field. Even tho’ we admit stimu- 
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I repeat, none—have expressed to 
me an opinion like that which Mr. 
Moomaw ascribes to Mr. Barrow. 
Perhaps that is because they sense 
that I would become violent (even 
as Mr. Moomaw) if they did. 

As a member of the “beanie” 
faction, I would like to state: 1) 
I do not own a water pistol; 2) 
I do not own a beanie; 3) my 

nts love me; 4) I have never 
ot in a juvenile court; and 5) 
neither have any of my friends. 

Unfortunately, I missed Mr. 


Barrow’s first letter (I gather that ~ 


there was such), but judging by 

~ his second, he seems to be a sane 
and reasonable man. Mr. Moomaw 
is exaggerating just a little. 

Just to make Mrs. Dziechowski 
feel a little better, I present to her 
one female fan, although I may 
not count, being only fourteen 
years of age. 

I enjoyed Mr. Harper's letter 
and opinions very much. 

Being so very new to science 
fiction (four years), I will not 
venture to express opinions on the 
stories. I have vented enough 
spleen. As it is, Mr. Lowndes, 
pe will probably receive many 
letters from irate fans, sputtering, 
“Bloody cheek! How dare this 
nasty child disagree with sane and 





responsible men who know what 
they are talking about?” 
As a matter of fact—how dare 
I? 
MARY HOLDEN, 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

There’s much to be said for 

peserving the “beanie” type fan 
as described here. 


FASTEST RISING 


Dear Mr. Lowndes: 


I have waited to read the July 
Science Fiction Stories and give 
myself time to think over my re- 
action before I wrote this letter, 
Well, I believe I've now had my 
second thoughts on the. entire re- 
cent run of the magazine, and I- 
find no reason to change my first 
impression: 

SFS is, by all odds, the fastest 
rising magazine in the field, qual- 
ity-wise. It is also assuming an ap- 
pearance in keeping with its new 
stature. It is dignified without be- 
ing stuffy; it can be depended on 
to produce one’s money's worth 
every time; and it is really doing 
these things, not just acting as 
though it does and boosting itself 
with editor-written back-pats in 
every available piece of blank — 
space where the adress, (who 
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know the circulation figures) are 
not. It is, in. short, a champion. 

' This is not to say that you have 
reached the top of the heap. I wish, 
for example, that you would use 
a cleanet typeface. The present one 
is blotchy, looks as though it had 
been pounded with a hammer, and 
takes something away from the 
(stories by conveying the feeling of 
‘a cheaply-produced magazine. The 
covers are éxcellent and tasteful, 
and the arrangement of type and 
illustrations is attfactive, but be- 
tween the typeface itself and those 
‘By the Author of...’ footnotes, 
one gets the feeling that the days 
of the Double Action trademark 
are not completely gone. 

- I am sure, however, that with 
a few mote issues maintaining this 

_ fate of improvement, SFS_ will 
teally be at the very top. 


FRANK R. CONSULATO, 
New York, N. Y. 


Any type-face will seem blurry 
when there's too much inking, and 


all I can do when I see a copy thus. 


defaced is to replace it and write 
a letter—more in sorrow than 
anger—to our printers, who gen- 
erally do a pretty good job. I've 
seenthe same trouble in many 
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magazines, with many different _ 
styles of type. 

If a sizeable number of readers 
object, I'll drop the “by the author 
of” lines. They aren't vital, but, 1 
feel that they might help a bi. 
You see, as with the “name au- 
thor” matter, we hope to attract 
readers who are not regulars or 
fans, but who have read. science 
fiction, now and then, and might 
like to read some more. 

Let's say, for example, that John 
Doe isn’t a regular reader, but he’s 
read a few stories by Isaac Asimov, 
and enjoyed them. Then the name 
“Isaac Asimov’ might mean some- 
thing to him on the cover. (To the 
regular readers, we know it means 
a promise of something enjoy- 
able!) Let's say that he’s read a 
couple by lke, but didn’t recall 
the name; (fantastic as that might 
be); he might remember a title— 
which is why we have “by the au 
thor of” there. And why we may 
list a title which did not appear in 
our magazines. Clear? 

But if you-all feel that this 
cheapens the appearance of SFS, 
then we're willing to drop the 
practice. 
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